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(incl. Statistics) 


2194. Adkins, D. C., & Toops, H. A. Simplified 
ormulas for item selection and construction. 
Psychometrika, 1937, 2, 165-171.—The formula for 
the Pearson correlation coefficient of a dichotomous 
ariable with a multiple-categoried variable is sim- 
plified for computational purposes by effecting in the 
multiple-categoried variable two types of arbitrary 
distributions: (1) rectangular, and (2) proportional to 
binomial expansion coefficients. The formulas which 

ult are convenient for the selection of test items 
land are applicable to the objective estimation of 
he comparative merits of the alternatives in mul- 
tiple-choice test items. It is shown that the authori- 
tative answer should have a high positive criterion 
oeficient, while the omissions and several wrong- 
nswer alternatives should each have low (algebraic) 
negative criterion coefficients——(Courtesy Psy- 
hometrika). 

2195. Alverdes, F. Tierpsychologische Unter- 
isuchungen an niederen Tieren. (Psychological 
investigations of lower animals.) Forsch. Fortschr. 
lisch. Wiss., 1937, 13, 268.—The animal psychol- 
logist is not interested in the functioning of indi- 
vidual organs, but in total behavior. Even lower 
animals in experimental situations are not considered 
simple mechanisms, as reflexes are only the bases for 
higher activities. Experiments on lower animals 
show that they constitute active units, controlling 
their own behavior, and not merely reacting to the 
environment. The central nervous system, when 
present, is of primary importance; it actively 
controls behavior and does not serve merely as a 
central exchange —J. Deussen (Haina). 


2196. [Anon.] Institute for the study of animal 
behavior. Nature, Lond., 1937, 139, 21.—‘ An 
Institute for the Study of Animal Behavior has been 
formed by a number of zoologists, naturalists, 
physiologists and psychologists with the object 
of promoting and encouraging research into animal 
behavior.” The Institute is to serve also as a clear- 
ing house for all relevant material. J. S. Huxley 
is president of the Institute, F. B. Kirkman treasurer, 
and R. C. Oldfield secretary. Communications are 
to be addressed to R. C. Oldfield, Psychological 
Laboratory, Downing Place, Cambridge—G. F. J. 
Lehner (Brown). 


2197. Bentley, M. The psychological background 
of the doctoral candidate. Amer. J. Psychol., 1938, 
Sl, 170-172——A list of general topics, posted at 
Cornell for the benefit of students studying for 
the doctor’s degree in psychology, with which they 


are expected to be familiar. The list includes such 
topics as ‘‘The range and limits of psychology,” 
“A critical appraisement of standard methods,” 
“A perspective survey of physiological and psy- 
chological operations,"’ etc—D. E. Johannsen 
(Skidmore). 


2198. Boring, E. G. Titchener on meaning. 
Psychol. Rev., 1938, 45, 92-96.—A reply to Higgin- 
son’s criticisms of Titchener’s analysis of meaning 
as context. The author agrees with the factual 
arguments on which the objections are based, but 
suggests quite an opposite evaluation of them. 
Titchener’s theory of meaning represents an im- 
portant stage in the transition from Wundtian 
mentalism to modern physicalism. In his concept of 
unconscious meaning as a dropping of conscious 
content under habituation and substitution of 
brain habit, he was really supporting a behavioral 
view of meaning.—A. G. Bills (Cincinnati). 

2199. Brandenstein, B. v. Die Seele im Gebiete 
des Geistes. (The soul in the realm of mind.) Bil. 
disch. Phil., 1937, 11, 8—-23.—After an historical 
review of earlier definitions of soul and mind, the 
soul is defined, in connection with a metaphysical 
discussion of theory of objects, as the non-absolute 
personal mind, especially that which is the active 
life-principle of body organized into a unity. Ac- 
cording to Brandenstein, the soul is also less con- 
scious than the mind and always characterizes the 
unconscious depths of the ego.— J. Deussen (Haina). 


2200. Bures, C. E. The concept of probability. 
Phil. Sci., 1938, 5, 1-20.—After a rapid survey of 
traditional views, the author criticizes two concep- 
tions which have played a part in most theories of 
probability. These are ‘‘a priori probability’’ and 
“the principle of indifference.’’ The former is shown 
to involve the latter, and both are found to depend 
upon experience. “Observed frequencies with dice 
underlie our judgments of indifference and of equal 
probability.”’ And, in general, ‘‘a priori determina- 
tion of degrees of probability reduces to a posteriori 
computation of statistical frequencies or at least 
to a rough evaluation of such frequencies.’’ Ac- 
cordingly, in spite of some perplexities which have 
not as yet been cleared up, the author regards the 
frequency interpretation as the most satisfactory. 
In support of this opinion he is able to appeal to the 
authority of Reichenbach and von Mises. The 
opposing arguments of Keynes are discounted on the 
ground that they were directed against an older and 
one-sided development of the frequency theory, 
and do not apply to it in its present form.—R. H. 
Dotierer (Pennsylvania State College). 
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2201-2209 


2201. Cameron, N. Experimental psychology 
and medicine. Psychol. Rec., 1937, 1, 437-445.— 
There is a growing recognition of the necessity for 
closer cooperation between psychology and phy- 
siology. The study of medicine is fundamentally 
the study of human biology. ‘‘The physiologist is 
psychology’s closest relative, because the focus of 
his interest is primarily upon normal functioning. 
He investigates the person particularly as the 
organism seen from within.""—P.S. de Q. Cabot 
(Simmons). 


2202. Claparéde, E. Causeries psychologiques. 
3@me serie. (Psychological talks. Ser. 3.) Ge- 
neva: Naville, 1937. Pp. 95.—This is a reprint of 
18 articles originally published in Journal de Genéve: 
Scholastic success and intelligence, The sonnet of 
Rimbaud, Why do we clothe ourselves, The detour, etc. 
In the article on Contradictory attitudes, the author 
shows from examples in contemporary politics how 
the majority of people change easily from one 
opinion to the exact opposite whenever their interests 
or sympathies are concerned.—M. R. Lambercier 
(Geneva). 


2203. Clarke, M. E. Cognition and affection in 
the experience of value. J. Phil., 1938, 35, 5-18.— 
G. E. Moore, C. D. Broad, and others have held 
that an emotional response to an object or situation 
is a prerequisite for the recognition of value, but 
has no quasi-cognitive function and does not present 
a content. But the value we ascribe to things is 
indissolubly bound up with our emotional life. The 
rational activity of judgment, or evaluation, is 
both logically and psychologically secondary. There 
seems to be evidence for two positions opposed to 
Moore: (1) that feeling itself has a “‘presentational”’ 
function, what it “‘presents’’ (or apprehends) being 
the value aspect of things; and (2) that feeling is a 
necessary condition of the apprehension of this 
aspect through a subsequent cognitive act.—J. G. 
Miller (Harvard). 


2204. Dodge, H. L. [Ed.] Abstracts of theses 
for higher degrees in the Graduate School, 1934. 
Univ. Okla. Bull., 1936, N. S. no. 681. Pp. 140.— 
Copies of complete theses are in the library of the 
University of Oklahoma. The following titles may 
be of interest to psychologists: Moore, J. H. (Ed. 
D.), The role of determining tendencies in learning. 
The remaining theses were for the master’s degree: 
Brockman, S. E., Vocational choices of students and 
facilities for guidance in selected Oklahoma high 
schools; Carson, M. S., Adolescent problems as 
reflected in current periodical literature; Fuston, 
H. J., Interests and leisure time activities of boys and 
girls of consolidated high schools; Maiher, F. M., 
Psychological aspects involved in the teaching of 
art appreciation; McIntire, C. W., Correlation of 
scholarship and citzenship grades in high school; 
Peltier, G. S., A study to determine whether it is 
more economical to learn typewriting by the ‘‘whole”’ 
or “part” method; Widner, G. L., Individual 
differences among children in the same school 
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system; Bartlett, C. R., A scale for meas 
attitudes.— M. O. Wilson (Oklahoma). 


2205S. Dodge, H. L. [Ed.] Abstracts of these 
for higher degrees in the Graduate School 1938, 
Univ. Okla. Bull., 1937, N. S. no. 698. Pp,'269 
Copies of complete theses are in the library of the 
University of Oklahoma. The following titles ma: 
be of interest to psychologists: Hanson, H, ¢. (Bd 
D.), Scholastic achievement of Indian pupils. The 
remaining theses were for the master’s degree: 
Bowen, M. J., Certain aspects of students’ problems 
at the University of Oklahoma; Bradshaw, R B. 
An experiment with a group of superior pupils j, 
junior high school ; Claiborne, E. W., Intelligence and 
occupational intention of Oklahoma University 
students; Gunning, I. C., The relation of aptitude :, 
academic progress; Hilton, H. G., Sex differences jp 
junior high school arithmetical achievement anj 
ability; Roberts, D. M., Personal problems of senior 
high school pupils; Dyche, E. I., Marxism and aes. 
thetics; Mantooth, L., A study of body-potential 
heart-rate, and blood pressure in young men: 
Crowe, H. P., Juvenile delinquency in Oklahom 
County, Oklahoma. This Bulletin also include 
titles of all theses (for both the doctorate and the 
master’s degree) from the first degree granted (190 
up to and including those granted in 1934—y. 0. 
Wilson (Oklahoma). 


2206. Duryee, W. R. A modified microrespiro 
meter. Z. vergl. Physiol., 1936, 23, 209-213- 
T. C. Schneirla (New York University). 


2207. English, H. B. Organization of the Ameri- 
can Association of gw Psychologists. J 
consult. Psychol., 1938, 1, 7-16.—A detailed account 
of proceedings of the preliminary organization 
meetings and of the first regular meeting of the 
American Association of Applied Psychologists. 
Articles of the Association are listed as well as the 
panel of a charter membership survey committee— 
P.S. de Q. Cabot (Simmons). 


2208. Essen, J. v. De psychologie in het jaar 
1936. (Psychology in the year 1936.) Ned. 
Tijdschr. Psychol., 1937, 4, 87-102.—The most 
significant recent development in psychology, e 
pecially in Germany, has been a tendency to en- 
phasize rationalistic events of the mind less and 
attributes of the soul more. A detailed historical 
survey of the history of the words psyche-logu 
seems to indicate that this tendency signifies a 
return to the original meaning of the term—4. 
Beaumont (Kentucky). 

2209. Essen, J. v. Phaenomenologische psy- 
chologie op klinischen grondslag. (Phenomeno- 
logical psychology on a clinical basis.) Ned. 
Tijdschr. Psychol., 1937, 5, 251-277.—A critical 
evaluation of Erwin Straus’ system of psychology, 
which centers around the vital relationship between 
the individual and the world. No clear differentia 
tion exists between the two, because the individual 
assuming an attitude toward the world is yet part 
of it, while his senses serve as means of contact. 
Van Essen objects to Straus’ position that the ind 
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determines this relation completely, though 
tedly true of psychopathic patients. 
kness in the system is that it considers 
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ttitudes primary effects rather than by-products 
of sensory stimulation; but experiences unfounded 
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erception cannot explain conscious awareness. 


The theory is highly subjective and ego-centered, 


which is probably due to the author's clinical back- 
ground.—H. Beaumont (Kentucky). 

2210. Fauville, A. La psychologie expérimentale. 
Le probléme de la conscience. | (Experimental psy- 
chology; the problem of consciousness.) _ Rev. néo- 
volast. Phil., 1936, 39, 229-231.—Behaviorism has 
failed in its effort to engulf psychology, but it has 
‘ntroduced more rigorousness in psychological experi- 
mentation and has inspired much research. How- 
ever, much of the research has been in opposition 
to this system, such as the work of Kéhler, Thorn- 
dike, and Zaganczyck in the field of learning. 
Psychological science can be elaborated by means of 
psychological ideas, such as perception, the Aufgabe, 
response, intelligence, etc., but these ideas have 
significance only as considered in personal, conscious 
experience.—R. Nthard (Liége). 

2211. Fletcher, J. M., & Bosch, W. C. A sug- 
gested improvement in voice key construction. 
J. exd. Psychol., 1938, 22, 97-100.—A description 
with wiring diagrams of an improved voice key 
which utilizes electronic equipment. The demon- 
strated advantages of this key over the old, me- 
chanically actuated voice key are (1) ease and 
stability of adjustment, (2) reliability of operation 
at normal voice levels, and (3) possibility of remote 
control—H. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 

2212. Ford, A. The reliability of commercial 
alternating current for operating reaction-time 
chronoscopes. Amer. J. Psychol., 1938, 51, 166-167. 
—Description of an apparatus for checking the 
variation in commercial alternating currents, to- 
gether with instructions for its use—D. E. Johann- 
sen (Skidmore). 

2213. Freeman, G. L. Syllabus-manual in sys- 
tematic-experimental psychology. Evanston: North- 
western Student Coop. Asso., 1937. Pp. 200. $4.00.— 
Designed to meet the needs of a specific five- 
hour year course, this material aims to provide 
a basic professional orientation in experimental 
psychology. The syllabus is annotated with refer- 
ences to selected journal articles and standard ad- 
vanced texts. The 32 experiments which follow 
are correlated with the syllabus topics, and each has 
askeleton report form. The material is divided into 
two parts and includes sections on statistical pro- 
cedures and illustrations of apparatus; Part 1 
(simple processes) covers reflex and voluntary action, 
sensation and perception; Part 2 (complex processes) 
covers attention, set, learning, emotion, thinking, 
work and fatigue—L. Krasno (Northwestern). 

_ 2214. Freeman, G. L. The research laboratory 
in psychophysiology at Northwestern University. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1938, 51, 176.—Brief description 
of space available for psychophysiology at North- 
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western University, together with an architect's 
plan.—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 

2215. Gerken, C. The University of Oklahoma 
psychological guidance center. Proc. Okla. Acad. 
Sct., 1937, 17, 99-102.—T he objectives to be reached, 
the devices used, some of the results already ob- 
tained, and some of the qualifications of the counselor 
are discussed.— M. O. Wilson (Oklahoma). 


2216. Gibson, Q. B. The immediate past in 
perception. Aust. J. Psychol. Phil., 1937, 15, 279- 
293.—Attempts to solve the problem of the causal 
and cognitive relations in perception have not been 
successful. This is particularly true of ‘“‘subjectivist”’ 
theories as variously held by Locke, Stout, White- 
head, Price, etc. Whitehead has nevertheless 
proposed the promising distinction of perception 
“fof the world in the immediate past as it has affected 
us.” By this proposal the temporal discrepancy is 
overcome.—H. D. Spoerl (American International 
College). 

2217. Harsh, C. M. A note on rotation of axes. 
Psychometrika, 1937, 2, 211-214.—Differences in 
magnitude among the communalities of a set of 
tests may influence the convergence of successive 
approximations to the limiting hyperplanes of the 
configuration. A slight alteration in technique 
is presented, which may be useful in avoiding this 
effect and perhaps hastening convergence.—(Cour- 
tesy Psychometrika). 

2218. Henry, F. A nerve-action potential ampli- 
fier. Amer. J. Psychol., 1938, 51, 159-163.—D. E. 
Johannsen (Skidmore). 


2219. Horst, L.v.d. Het bewustzijn. (Conscious- 
ness.) Ned. Tijdschr. Psychol., 1937, 5, 95-102.— 
Consciousness is the awareness of the interrelation 
of mental events. It may be distributed evenly, 
covering all such events (diffuse consciousness, 
especially during sleep and semi-conscious condi- 
tions), or concentrated on a certain group of events 
(partially heightened consciousness during active 
thinking, or restricted consciousness during strong 
emotions). The degree of consciousness may, in 
unusual cases, be decreased to the extent that a 
dual consciousness appears (less accurately called 
dual personality). When the degree of conscious- 
ness is low, its threshold is high; the two are in a 
constant state of inverse fluctuation. Discrimina- 
tory sensitivity (e.g., to tactual stimulation) affords 
a good measure of the degree of consciousness present 
in the individual at the given moment.—H. Beau- 
mont (Kentucky). 


2220. Houselholder, A. S., & Amelotti, E. Some 
aspects of Rashevsky’s theory of delayed reflexes. 
Psychometrika, 1937, 2, 255—262.—A closed solution 
of the integral equation obtained by N. Rashevsky, 
with the assumption that the inhibitory influence 
between centers is a constant, i.e. independent of 
the distance apart, is obtained. Furthermore, a 
more general kernel, representing a variable in- 
hibitory influence, which in our case is a monotonic 
(increasing or decreasing) function of the distance 
between centers, is introduced. The resulting 
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integral equation is solved and some properties of the 
solution discussed.—(Courtesy Psychometrika). 

2221. Jackson, R. A case for charts. Market 
Res., 1938, 8, No. 2, 15-18.—Charts are now in- 
dispensable for statistical presentations, but poor 
charts or misleading charts are worse than no charts. 
—A. B. Blankenship (Psychological Corporation). 

2222. Kellogg, W. N. The Indiana conditioning 
laboratory. Amer. J. Psychol., 1938, 51, 174-176.— 
Description and architect's drawing of the space 
available at Indiana for psychological and physio- 
logical research.—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 

2223. Kelly, E. C. Medical classics. Science, 
1938, 87, 167.—The reprint of Bell’s “On the 
Nerves,”’ questioned by Olmsted (see XII: 1084) 
was taken from the edition published in Washington 
in 1833.—F. A. Mote, Jr. (Brown). 

2224. Lauer, A. R., & Anderson, D. E. An 
apparatus for measuring changes in bodily resis- 
tance. Amer. J. Psychol., 1938, 51, 156-159.— 
D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


2225. Lehr, F. Das Handeln des Tieres und des 
Menschen. Versuch einer Grenzbestimmung des 
psychobiogenetischen Grundgesetzes. (The activity 
of animals and men. An attempt at determining 
limits of the psycho-biogenetic fundamental law.) 
Erziehung, 1936, 12, 107.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

2226. Louttit,C. M. The Indiana University psy- 
chological clinics. Psychol. Rec., 1937,1, 449-458.— 
An historical account of the development of the 
Indiana University psychological clinics and a 
description of their present organization.—P.S. de 
Q. Cabot (Simmons). 


2227. Machhausen, M. Die Problematik des 
objektiven Geistes und der Begriff des Kollektiv- 
bewusstseins bei Emile Durkheim. (The problem 
of the objective mind and the concept of the collec- 
tive consciousness in Emile Durkheim.) Cologne: 
May, 1937. Pp. 23.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


2228. Marginean, N. Analiza factorilor psihici. 
(Factor analysis.) Cluj: Institutul de Psihologie 
al Universitatii, 1938. Pp. 216. Lei: 120.—A text 
on factor analysis. (1) Nature of science. The 
main characters which differentiate scientific knowl- 
edge from ordinary knowledge are: abstraction, 
exactitude, generalization, and economy. Science 
is not nature. It is a codification of nature. The 
simplification and the economy are the main 
reasons for this codification. The codification pre- 
supposes a certain order of things. Much credit 
is given to the epistemological theory of Poin- 
caré, Jevons and Whitehead. (2) The main prob- 
lems of factor analysis. The aim of the new tech- 
nique. Critical discussion of present epistemological 
basis of psychology as science: German and 
American conception. (3) Mathematical introduc- 
tion: a definition of mathematical and geometrical 
notions used in factor analysis. (4) The definition 
of the main postulates of factor analysis, and the 
definition of the notions in use. (5) Simple factor 
analysis. Theory of Spearman, its critics and its 
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present position. (6) Multiple factor analy. 
Theories of Kelley, Hotelling, and oe 
Much credit and extension are given to Thurst, ot 
theory. (7) Orthogonal and oblique transformation 
of factorial matrices. (8) The criticism to whieh 
factor analysis is susceptible. A review of 4, 
critiques of Thomson, Wilson, Tryon, etc. (0) ; 
brief survey of the factors which have been analyze 
(10) Final and critical conclusions. The appendiy 


has two examples of computations: one applies 
Spearman’s and the other Thurstone’s method — 
N. Marginean (Cluj, Rumania). 


2229. Marginean, N. Elemente de psihomet: 
(Elements of psychometry.) Cluj: Instityty| de 
Psihologie al Universitatii, 1938. Pp. 376, Lei 
200.—A textbook of statistics applied to psychology 
the chapter heads are as follows: (1) introducton 
chapter; (2) the statistical nature of psychologic! 
laws; (3) theory of measurement; (4) experiment,) 
method and its relation to measurement; (5) theory 
of probability; (6) the study of variation; (7) thes. 
retical curves as means of interpreting psychological 
curves; (8) theory of correlation; (9) theory of 
reliability; (10) theory of validity; (11) theory o 
tests; (12) efficient and sufficient exactness, the de. 
gree of exactness of psychological knowledge— J, 
Marginean (Cluj, Rumania). 


2230. Michotte, A. Psychologie et philosophie, 
(Psychology and philosophy.) Rev. néo-scolas, 
Phal., 1936, 39, 208-228.—The author discusses the 
following question pertaining to the relationship 
betweer. psychology and philosophy: to what degree 
can psychology be considered as a science of experi- 
ence, of the inner life? The introspective method, 
which involves among other things (1) the difficulty 
of distinguishing clearly between what is given and 
its interpretation, and (2) the impossibility of mak- 
ing another know the whole of this given matter 
through language (which is only a system of differ. 
ential responses), has not been able to build any- 
thing lasting which has been acceptable to al 
psychologists except in the field of perception. The 
behavioristic method, which ‘‘tends to arrive ata 
knowledge of man in terms of functional psycho- 
logical traits and which is based on the study of 
his reactions,” tries by strictly experimental methods 
and statistical calculations to characterize and 
enumerate the factors required for an explanation 
of the properties of human action through a study 


.of their relationships and mutual dependence 


However, in complex reactions the situation and 
response cannot be interpreted in terms which are 
exclusively physical and physiological, for that 
which gives character to the situation and response 
is its significance or value, and man himself is the 
sole “registering instrument” or judge of the situa 
tion. The author concludes that present methods 
of experimental research do not permit the establish: 
ment of a positive science which touches directly 
the “given” element in experience. As to the com 
stitutional factors in personality, it is possible to 
measure these and to find out their properties and 
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rierarchy of development, but this knowledge is only 
act and a reconstruction of personality under- 
‘aken through experimental methods is entirely an 
a arections—i Nihard (Liége). 

»)31, Miller, D. S. Is there not a clear solution 
of the knowledge-problem? J. Phil., 1937, 34, 
“){-712.—The ultimate problem of knowledge is 
how can we get at the object of knowledge even 
+ mean it or refer to it. It means nothing to refer 
the ‘mage-content of knowledge to some object 
or situation beyond consciousness, because they are 
‘discernible, and the identity of indiscernibles is 
the principle that makes knowledge possible. So 
the image is the medium of knowledge. But Bren- 
tano, Green and Stout insist that knowledge is an 
act as well as the presence of images. In reply to 
them it may be said: (1) we do not have to know a 
proposition to know existence; (2) the non-prop- 
gsitional form of the datum does not prevent its 
giving birth to a proposition as its partial or whole 
§ evoression in language; and (3) by the natures of 
knowledge and of language, that which appears to 
the mind is simply the existent itself, while that 
which is uttered is required to be an assertion or 
proposition. —J. G, Miller (Harvard). 

Moede, W. XI Internationaler Kongress 
fiir Psychologie, Paris 25 bis 31 Juli 1937. (Eleventh 
international congress of psychology, Paris, 25-31 
July 1937.) Industr. Psychotech., 1937, 14, 238-240. 
—This report of the congress includes names of 
papers and authors, appointment of new com- 
mittees, and the choosing of Vienna as the next 
city for the congress.—J. C. G. Seidl (Manhattan 
College). 

2233. Mowrer, O. H. Apparatus for the study 
and treatment of enuresis. Amer. J. Psychol., 
1938, 51, 163-165.—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 

2234. Paterson, D. G. The forty-fifth annual 
meeting of the American Psychological Association. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1938, 51, 172-174.—D. E. Johann- 
sen (Skidmore). 

2235. Stern, W. General psychology from the 
personalistic standpoint. (Trans. by H. D. Spoerl.) 
New York: Macmillan, 1938. Pp. xxii + 589. 
$4.50—The author defines psychology as “the 
science of the person having experience or capable 
of having experience,”’ and experience is to be “‘iden- 
tied and interpreted in terms of its matrix, the 
unitary, goal-directed person.”” The book is divided 
into the following parts: (1) an outline, discussing 
methods, definitions, and personalistic problems; (2) 
sense perception; (3) memory; (4) thought and 
imagination; (5) striving, acting, achieving; and (6) 
feeling. Each of the above parts is followed by a 
selected bibliography.—W. S. Hunter (Brown). 

2236. Tilton, J. W. The measurement of over- 
lapping. J. educ. Psychol., 1937, 28, 656-662.— 
A critical discussion of previously suggested measures 
o! overlapping prefaces the description of a measure 
which permits the determination of the percentage 
of area common to the two distributions. Assuming 
normal distributions, equal- N’s and equal o’s, 


indirect, 
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the desired measure is twice the area of either dis- 
tribution between the mean and the point of inter- 
section of the two distribution curves, as determined 
from tables of the normal probability integral. A 
table which facilitates these computations is pre- 
sented. A formula for the standard error of the 
per cent of overlapping is derived—A. W. Melton 
(Missouri). 


2237. Weinberg, D. Méthodes d’unification des 
mesures en biométrie et biotypologie. Le tétronage. 
(Methods of unifying measurements in biometry 
and biotypology: tetronage.) Paris: Hermann, 
1937. Pp. 64.—A description is given of a new 
scale based on the arithemetical mean of a norm 
group, the unit used being a fourth of o, designated 
by the symbol r (from which comes the name of the 
scale). This scale, which has greater precision than 
one based on tenths, has two advantages: it retains 
consideration of the exceptional individual results, 
and it furnishes a delicate instrument for obtaining 
various statistical elaborations, supplying a single 
numerical expression for a great number of charac- 
teristics. In asymmetrical distributions the tetron- 
age procedure gives results equivalent to those 
obtained when the distribution is normal. Tables 
are appended which illustrate the application of the 
tetronage method to different experimental situa- 
tions. Bibliography.—G. Goldmann (Sorbonne). 


[See also abstracts 2363, 2568. ] 


NERVOUS SYSTEM 


2238. Ashkenaz,D.M. An experimental analysis 
of centripetal visceral pathways based upon the 
viscero-pannicular reflex. Amer. J. Physiol., 1937, 
120, 587-596.—Contractions of the panniculus 
carnosus muscle were obtained by means of painful 
stimuli (distension of gall bladder or duodenum) in 
60 cats. The cats were decerebrated by transverse 
section in the midbrain. It was found that response 
was eliminated by sectioning the dorsal roots only, 
if a sufficient number were included (upper limit, 
thoracic 2; lower limit, thoracic 10 to lumbar 3). 
It was found that centripetal visceral fibers may 
ascend in the sympathetic trunk or in the cord and 
that they may cross from the right to the left 
sympathetic trunk. A detailed diagram of pathways 
is given. These are discussed in connection with 
treatment of visceral referred pain and intractable 
pain.—T. W. Forbes (Harvard Bureau for Traffic 
Research). 


2239. Bargeton, D. Some effects of acute anemia 
on the transmission of impulses through a sym- 
pathetic ganglion. Amer. J. Physiol., 1938, 121, 
261—269.—-The superior cervical ganglion was stimu- 
lated in cats under dial. Maximal shocks were 
applied to preganglionic fibers. The nictitating 
membrane was used as an indicator. In contrast 
to cells of the central nervous system, the sym- 
pathetic ganglion cells showed a striking resistance 
to deprivation of blood supply. Complete sup- 
pression produced a gradual decrease of activity 
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over a period of 10 to 15 minutes. Activity returned 
rapidly with circulation. Even after 70 minutes of 
deprivation there was a large degree of functional 
recovery.—T. W. Forbes (Harvard Bureau for 
Traffic Research). 


2240. Bartley, S. H., & Heinbecker, P. The 
response of the sensorimotor cortex to stimulation 
of a peripheral nerve. Amer. J. Phys‘ol., 1938, 121, 
21-31.—Stimulating shocks of three strengths were 
used, graded so as to activate A, B, and C fibers. 
50-per-second beta waves usually predominated in 
the spontaneous picture. There were two general 
responses to stimulation: (1) an immediate wave 
complex which was maximal in the medial half of the 
postsigmoid gyrus, and (2) a prolonged change in 
the beta rhythm occurring in the marginal and 
anterior suprasylvian gyri and also in the sigmoid. 
This beta effect was dependent on both strength and 
rate of stimulation. The immediate response was 
composed of a short diphasic wave superposed on a 
broader and possibly diphasic wave. Effects of 
increasing frequency suggest that alternation takes 
place only above the point at which fusion has been 
shown to occur in touch. This contrasts with the 
relation between optical fusion and alternation in 
the optical cortex. The spontaneous potential 
pattern of optic and sensorimotor cortex differs in 
that alpha waves and a repetition of the last com- 
ponent of the immediate wave complex usually 
occur only in the optic. In both, the immediate 
response mechanism seems to differ from that of the 
beta rhythm. Dusser de Barenne is confirmed as to 


bilateral representation of cutaneous sensibility and 
interconnection of the sensory areas for different 
parts of the body.—T7. W. Forbes (Harvard Bureau 
for Traffic Research). 

2241. Bartley, S. H., O’Leary, J., & Bishop, G. H. 
Differentiation by strychnine of the visual from the 
integrating mechanisms of optic cortex in the 


rabbit. Amer. J. Physiol., 1937, 120, 604-618.— 
A study was made of the effect of increasing dosages 
of strychnine on the response to optic nerve stimula- 
tion. Two series of events were differentiated. The 
first was a triphasic slow potential apparently related 
to facilitating and integrating mechanisms and to 
the alpha rhythm. It was depressed by strychnine 
and occurred at greatest intensity from the middle 
third of the cortex. The second series of events was 
indicated by a more rapid diphasic potential which 
was assumed to correspond to the visual function. 
It was increased in amplitude by strychnine and 
could be distinctly separated from the slow potential 
complex under certain threshold and light strychnine 
conditions. A comparison of intensities of the 
phases of the second complex in upper, middle and 
lower cortical layers suggests either a_ vertical 
propagation or a shift of the region of most intense 
activity vertically. Certain observations favor the 
latter interpretation. Strychnine may depress the 
slow triphasic complex and the alpha rhythm and 
replace it by a repetitive strychnine tetanus, cor- 
responding to a repetition of the normal response to a 


NERVOUS SYSTEM 


single stimulus.—7. W. Forbes (Harvard Bureay for 
Traffic Research). " 


2242. Beck, L. F. A film of the nervous system 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1938, 51, 167-168—p 7 
Johannsen (Skidmore). a 


2243. Berger, H. Uber das Elektrenkephalo. 
gramm des Menschen. XIII. (The human electro. 
encephalogram.) Arch. Psychiat. Nervenkranpy 
1937, 106, 576-584.—This is a continuation of +, 
author’s investigation on the nature of alpha al 
beta waves in the human cortex. Electrodes wer 
attached to the frontal and posterior scalp and r. 
cords obtained with normal subjects and psychos), 
patients. The author discusses the difficulties an 
the possibility of artifacts in this method, especially 
when the insane are studied. The influence of drugs 
was studied, e.g., cocaine, morphine, caffeine, scopp. 
lamine, and chloroform. The author believes that the 
results of the pharmacological experiments are more 
significant than those of the pathological ones, ang 
further correspond to his assumption that the beta 
waves of 11-24 sigma originate in the cells of the 
principal zone of the human cortex and reflect the 
psychophysiological activity of the cortex—y 
Stevens (Pennsylvania). 

2244. Berger, H. Das Elektrenkephalogramm 
des Menschen und seine psychophysiologische 
Deutung. (The human electro-encephalogram and 
its psychophysiological meaning.) IJndustr. Psy. 
chotech., 1937, 14, 222—225.—Popular presentation — 
J. C. G. Seidl (Manhattan College). 

2245. Bernstein, S. The relation between sun- 
mation and inhibition in a spinal reflex. Amer. /. 
Physiol., 1937, 120, 798-812.—Frog sciatic nerve 
was stimulated with pairs of shocks. The respons 
of the ipsilateral triceps femoris was recorded by 
kymograph. The frogs had been subjected to tran- 
section of the spinal cord five days previously. 
When both shocks were maximal and given at an 
interval of from 2 to 15 msec. the second response 
was facilitated. Depression occurred with an 
interval of 20 to 25 msec. A second facilitation 
occurred with a maximum at approximately 100 
msec. and a second depression lasted for several 
seconds. An hypothesis was formulated from 
previous work by other experimenters that the ces- 
tral excitatory state set up at the motor neurone by 
a subliminal volley is normally succeeded by 4 
central inhibitory state. The results of the study 


-supported the theory. It is pointed out that thisis 


not contradictory to the finding of both inhibitory 
and excitatory fibers, providing a clear differentia 
tion is made between fibers and effects at central 
endings. It is suggested that the changes of excita 
tory state are closely related to those of “accom 
modation”’ (a gradual rise of threshold in peripheral 
nerve on stimulation).—Z7. W. Forbes (Harvard 
Bureau for Traffic Research). 

2246. Brooks, C. M. A study of the mechanism 
whereby coitus excites the ovulation-produciig 
activity of the rabbit’s pituitary. Amer. J. Physiol. 
1938, 121, 157-177.—Complete removal of the 
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NERVOUS SYSTEM 


empathetic chains failed to alter ovulation after 
citys in the rabbit. Severance of the pituitary 
talk, however, prevented ovulation. Circulatory 
ind histological changes did not seem to be re- 
-nonsible, but fibers resembling nerve fibers were 
found in the anterior lobes. It is postulated that 


servous stimulation of the pituitary occurs on mat- 
rough nerves passing down the stalk from the 


ing, th : 
hwnothalamus to the anterior lobe—T7. W. Forbes 
yt 


Harvard Bureau for Traffic Research). 


2247. Cowan, S. L., & Walter, W.G. The effects 
of tetra-ethylammonium iodide on the electrical 
response of nerve. J. Physiol., 1937, 91, 101-126.— 
yy. A. Rubin (Worcester State Hospital). 


2248. Eichler, W. Uber die Ableitung der 
Aktionspotentiale von menschlichen Nerven in situ. 
The recording of action potentials from human 
nerves in situ.) Z. Béiol., 1937, 98, No. 3.—The 
reported results furnish support for the theory of 
the specificity of the nerve fibers—P. L. Krieger 
Leipzig). 

2249. Feitelberg, S.. & Lampl, H. Methode zur 
Messung der Warmeténung an der Grosshirnrinde. 
Wirmetinung der Grosshirnrinde bei Erregung und 
Ruhe bezw. Funktionshemmung. (Method of 
measuring temperature in the cerebral cortex; 
temperature of the cortex in action and rest with 
respect to inhibition of function.) Arch. exp. Path. 
Pharmak., 1935, 177, 600-613; 726—-736.—Measure- 
ments were made of the difference between tempera- 
tures of the brain and arterial supply; changes were 
of the order of several tenths of a degree Celsius. 
With one electrode of the thermocouple fixed in the 
carotid, the other was varied from region to func- 
tional region. Appropriate stimulation of the cat 
gave rise to temperature variations. The findings 
of Berger and Mosso are for the most part upheld.— 
H. D. Spoerl (American International College). 


2250. Frisch, C., & Hoff, H. Zur Frage des post- 
operativen cerebralen Gefassshocks. (The question 
of postoperative cerebral vascular shocks.) Z. ges. 
exp. Med., 1937, 101, 335.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 


2251. Gasser, H.S. Recruitment of nerve fibers. 
Amer. J. Physiol., 1938, 121, 193-202.—Mammalian 
nerve was tested in a moist chamber. When trains 
of shock stimuli were just above threshold for the 
most excitable fibers, recruitment of fibers occurred 
(an increasing number were activated). It is 
pointed out that this recruitment corresponds to a 
second period of excitability shown by the excita- 
bility curve following post-cathodal depression. The 
period preceding this depression is the one of 
excitability corresponding to the period of classical 
atent addition. These two processes suggest 
methods by which summation may be produced in 
the central nervous system: (1) when impulses 
converge almost simultaneously (latent addition 
type), and (2) recruitment which takes place slowly 
and in which no precision in the arrival of impulses 
is necessary.—7. W. Forbes (Harvard Bureau for 
Traffic Research). 


2247-2255 


2252. Gilson, A.S., Jr. An analysis of the chrono- 
tropic function of the cardiac vagus nerves. Amer. 
J. Physiol., 1937, 120, 571-578.—It was found that 
a premature stimulation of the pacemaker of the 
turtle heart caused a longer than normal interval 
between the shock and the next spontaneous dis- 
charge. The effect of vagus stimulus rates on ino- 
tropic and chronotropic depression of the turtle 
heart was shown to approach a hyperbolic function 
(which has been advanced by Rosenblueth as an 
evidence of humoral transmission). It is held that 
the effects obtained can be accounted for by the 
following postulation: that the pacemaker fires 
when a chemical restitution process (recovery) 
reaches a certain level. This level depends on the 
concentration of a certain substance which is removed 
from action by vagus activation—T7. W. Forbes 
(Harvard Bureau for Traffic Research). 


2253. Gottlober, A. B. The relationship between 
brain potentials and personality. J. exp. Psychol., 
1938, 22, 67-74.—This study dealt only with ex- 
tremely introverted and extraverted normal indi- 
viduals, and therefore concerned itself with cyclo- 
thymic and schizothymic personalities. In addition 
to gaining an estimate of an individual’s degree of 
introversion or extraversion by the self-rating method 
through use of the Nebraska personality inventory, 
25 of the subjects were classified as belonging to one 
group. or the other by a psychiatrist, a clinical 
psychologist, and the author, while the remaining 42 
were classified by only the psychologist and the 
author. Electro-encephalographic patterns were 
made by means of standard amplifiers and a Westing- 
house oscillograph. Results reveal that a majority 
of the individuals exhibiting a high degree of extra- 
version show a dominant-subdominant alpha 
rhythm. It cannot yet be stated that introverts 
will show a predominantly mixed-rare rhythm. 
“Remembering . . . that the electro-encephalogram 
is a manifestation of a fundamentally neurophysio- 
logical phenomenon, it seems not unreasonable to 
believe that its characteristic nature is neither a 
cause nor a result of the S’s degree of extraversion 
or introversion, but rather that both are concomi- 
tants in an organismic whole.”—H. W. Karn 
(Pittsburgh). 


2254. Granit, R. The retinal centre as an 
amplifier of potential differences. Nature, Lond., 
1937, 139, 719.—The author is concerned with the 
initial phase of the retinal response, the b-wave, or 
measure of excitation. When test lights are chosen 
as the two stimuli (differing in size by about 8%) and 
are then superimposed upon the b-wave set up by 
the regularly recurring adapting light, it is found 
that, whereas the superimposed waves differed by 
only 8%, they now differ by as much as 34%. ‘‘Thus 
the difference between the test lights has been 
amplified owing to the fact that the retina has been 
charged by an earlier stimulus.”—G. F. J. Lehner 
(Brown). 


2255. Granit, R., & Therman, P. O. Excitation 
and inhibition in the off-effect of the retina. J. 
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Physiol., 1937, 91, 127-139.—Electroretinograms 
from excised, opened frog’s eyes were recorded. 
The retina was illuminated by a light which was 
interrupted about once every minute to give an 
off-effect. A 1/10 sec. flash from another light 
source preceded or coincided with the off-effect. 
By this method one may distinguish between 
inhibitable and non-inhibitable elements involved 
in the off-effect—M. A. Rubin (Worcester State 
Hospital). 


2256. Guttman, J., & Barrera, S.E. The electri- 
cal potentials of the cochlea and auditory nerve in 
relation to hearing. Amer. J. Physiol., 1937, 120, 
666-670.—The eighth nerve was degenerated in six 
cats, experiments being performed from two to 
eight months after the nerve was cut. It was found 
that the cochlear response potential persisted. The 
cochlea was subjected to destruction by means of a 
probe through the round window. This eliminated 
both the cochlear potential and the potential from 
the eighth nerve.—T7. W. Forbes (Harvard Bureau for 
Traffic Research). 


2257. Hoagland, H., Rubin, M. A., & Cameron, 
D. E. The electrencephalogram of schizophrenics 
during insulin hypoglycemia and recovery. Amer. 
J. Physiol., 1937, 120, 559-570.—Electrencephalo- 
grams were made, using an indifferent electrode 
behind each ear and an active electrode on the occi- 
put 2 cm. above the inion. Records were made at 


30-minute intervals during 35 insulin treatments on 
six patients. 


Eleven patients were followed from 
week to week. During insulin coma there was a 
decline of alpha frequency of some 40%. The alpha 
waves returned after injection of sugar. This 
accords with the view that the alpha frequency is 
proportional to the carbohydrate metabolism of 
brain cells. A measure of the slow waves in the 
encephalogram was developed and denoted as the 
delta index. It ignores the alpha amplitude. 
Detailed data are given on the effect on the index 
of differences of amplifier characteristics and elec- 
trode size. The delta index was found to follow a 
curve inverse to that of blood sugar. Sample records 
are given illustrating a higher delta index for schizo- 
phrenic patients than for normals. Some increase 
of delta index has been shown in records taken by 
other investigators during oxygen lack.—T. W. 
Forbes (Harvard Bureau for Traffic Research). 


2258. Hodgkin, A. L. A local electric response in 
crustacean nerve. J. Physiol., 1937, 91, 5-7P.—A 
subthreshold stimulus sets up a local electric response 
in nerve. When the local depolarization exceeds a 
critical value, a propagated response occurs. If 
this critical value is not reached, the local response 
dies out as a local monophasic wave without causing 
a propagated disturbance along the nerve.—M. A. 
Rubin (Worcester State Hospital). 


2259. Kahlison, G., & Werz, R. Die Erregbarkeit 
des narkotisierten Nerven als Kriterium seiner 
Polarisierbarkeit; ein Deutungsversuch der nar- 
kotischen Erregbarkeitsaufhebung. (The excita- 
bility of narcotized nerves as a criterion of their 


NERVOUS SYSTEM 


susceptibility to polarization; an attempt at explain 
ing narcotic interference with excitability.) Sj), 
Arch. Physiol., 1936, 74, 163.—Narcotic interferes, 
with normal reactions occurs primarily heca a 
the transmission speed of the afferent impulse ti 
not suffice to reach the neighboring area. Rathe, 
than the “‘primary”’ effects of the drug, the charar. 
teristic modifications of excitability should be +. 
foundation and the object of a theory of narcosis — 
P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). i. 
2260. Liberson, W. Recherches sur les électrep- 
cephalogrammes transcraniens de l’homme. (f,. 
periments on human transcranial electro-encephalo. 
grams.) Travail hum., 1937, 5, 431-463. —Braip 
waves recorded in the temporal region are mor 
heterogeneous than those in the occipital region, 
Suppression of the alpha waves is especially notice. 
able during the few moments following the opening 
of the eyes. Brief auditory stimuli inhibit the alpha 
waves and prolonged auditory stimuli increase them 
Mental work produces wide individual differences 
in these waves. The average fluctuation is aboy 
15 microvolts. Indications are that persons with 
insomnia have less amplitude and greater frequenc) 
in their waves.—H. E. Burtt (Ohio State). , 
2261. Metcalf, H. G. Nervous systems. Py. 
body Reflector, 1937, 10, 364; 378.—This is a discus. 
sion of ‘‘three nervous systems—a voluntary one, an 
involuntary or automatic one, and an all-inclusive 
one containing both voluntary and _ involuntary 
phases.”’— N. B. Cuff (Eastern Kentucky). 


2262. Miller, F.R. The local action of eserine on 
the central nervous system. J. Physiol., 1937, 91, 
212-221.—Small squares of blotting or filter paper 
moistened with eserine sulphate solution were 
applied directly to the cerebral motor cortex of 
the cat. It is demonstrated that the motor phe. 
nomena resulting from this procedure are due toa 
local action of the eserine, which probably involves 
enhanced transmission at cortical synapses. It is 
proposed that the local eserine reaction renders 
apparent the autogenous rhythm of the cortical 
neurons, which otherwise is revealed only by cortical 
action potentials. Preliminary observations on the 
effect of eserine application to the anterior lobe of 
the cerebellum are also reported.—M. A. Rubin 
(Worcester State Hospital). 

2263. Morison, R. S., & Acheson, G. H. A 
quantitative study of the effects of acetylcholine 


‘and adrenaline on the nictitating membrane. 


Amer. J. Physiol., 1938, 121, 149-156.—Using the 
cat nictitating membrane as an indicator, it was 
shown that adrenalin and acetylcholine summed in 
the same way that each summed with itself. The 
evidence is consistent with the idea that the drugs 
combine with a receptor substance in the cell, but 
contradictory to the idea of specific receptor sub- 
stances for each drug—T. W. Forbes (Harvard 
Bureau for Traffic Research). 

2264. O'Leary, J. L., & Bishop, G. H. Limits 
the optically active cortex of the rabbit. Proc. 5 
exp. Biol., N. Y., 1937, 37, 539-541.—Limits & 
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NERVOUS SYSTEM 


che optic cortex were examined histologically and 
‘ r 


shysiologically in 10 rabbits, using the Bartley- 


Bishop physiological technique of recording responses 
-» stimulation of the optic nerve. The recording 
electrode was moved across margins of the optic 
srea, recording consecutively from series of points. 
Stabs identified recorder points. Results show 
catisfactory coincidence between the architectonic 
rea striata and the field of optically induced 
cortical response, with only the complication of 
some overlapping of the histologically defined area 
the physiological on the medial border.—H. 
Peak (Randolph-Macon). 

2265. Pinkerton, J. D., & Rioch, D. McK. The 
influence of the cerebral cortex on peripheral 
circulation. Amer. J. Phystol., 1938, 121, 49-54.— 
Lesions in areas 4 and 6 of Brodmann resulted in a 
decrease of skin temperature on the contralateral 
side (chronic vasoconstriction) in monkeys. This 
corroborates a previous study by Kennard. It has 
been reported in a previous study that the dog shows 
This is therefore apparently a species 
Forbes (Harvard Bureau for 


by 


vasodilation. 
difference.—T. W. 
Traffic Research). 
2266. Rosenblueth, A., & Acheson, G. H. Does 
the nictitating membrane of the cat have a re- 
fractory period? Amer. J. Physiol., 1937, 120, 
514-521—Isotonic and isometric contractions of 
the nictitating membrane of cats were studied. 
Postganglionic nerve fibers were stimulated with 
two shocks at varying intervals to investigate 
summation effect. The drug 933F did not affect 
summation (this drug reduces the effect of adrenin). 
Summation was also produced by nerve stimulation 
following adrenin contraction. The 55 msec. 
refractory period reported by Eccles is held not 
valid. The results are interpreted as not confirming 
the dual theory of smooth muscle response (both 
electrical and chemical activation). They do uphold 
the theory of exclusive chemical mediator activation. 
Evidence is advanced that when nerve volleys are 
superimposed on adrenin, contraction may occur 
without action potential. In this case therefore lack 
of action potential does not indicate refractoriness.— 
Tl. W. Forbes (Harvard Bureau for Traffic Research). 


2267. Schulz, A. Uber den Wert der Gesichts- 
feldbestimmung bei intracraniellen Prozessen in der 
Gegend des Schlifenlappens. (The value of the 
determination of the visual field in intracranial 
processes in the vicinity of the temporal lobe.) 
Kénigsberg: Raabe, 1936. Pp. 21.—R. R. Wil- 
loughby (Brown). 

2268. Smith, F.O. An experimental study of the 
reaction time of the cerebral hemispheres in relation 
to handedness and eyedness. J. exp. Psychol., 
1938, 22, 75-83.—In this study it was assumed that 
stimulation of the temporal half of the right eye and 
the nasal half of the left eye elicits reactions of the 
right hemisphere, and likewise that stimulation of 
the temporal half of the left eye and nasal half of 
the right produces reactions of the left hemisphere. 
The results reveal no uniform superiority of either 


2265-2271 


hemisphere, and no significant difference between 
the reaction times of the two hands in a simple 
reaction experiment when the average of all the 
reactions is taken. When, however, the reactions 
of the separate individuals are compared it is found 
that individuals differ somewhat widely with refer- 
ence to hemispheral and hand superiority, being 
divided approximately between superiority of the 
right and left hemispheres regardless of whether 
they are right or left handed. The results, therefore, 
give support to the conclusion that the cerebral 
hemispheres act together as a unit and that superi- 
ority of either one is probably due to certain ana- 
tomical and environmental factors determining 
variability. What precisely these factors are is a 
matter of conjecture. Eyedness seems to be de- 
finitely correlated with handedness and brainedness 
as regards reaction time.’"—H. W. Karn (Pitts- 
burgh). 


2269. Tanturi, C. A., & Ivy, A.C. On the exist- 
ence of secretory nerves in the vagi for and the reflex 
excitation and inhibition of bile secretion. A.w#er. 
J. Physiol., 1938, 121, 270-283.—The existence of 
an excitatory secretory effect was shown in the dog 
and monkey but not in the cat and the rabbit. 
Motor nerve fibers exist in the vagi of the dog which 
inhibit and excite bile formation by the liver. 
Sensory fibers which reflexly excite by way of the 
vagus and reflexely depress (hepatic vasoconstric- 
tion) by way of the spinal cord are also present in 
the vagi.—T7. W. Forbes (Harvard Bureau for Traffic 
Research). 


2270. Tonner, F. Das Hautnervensystem der 
Arthropoden. (The cutaneous nervous system of 
arthropods.) Zool. Anz., 1936, 113, 125.—The 
cutaneous nervous system is very similar in all 
branches of the arthropod phylum. There is no 
evidence of progressive evolution so far as pertains 
to the central nervous system—P. L. Krieger 
(Leipzig). 

2271. Wagner, R., & Richter, W. Zur Physiologie 
intrazentraler Hemmungen. I. Mitt. Uber die 
Bedeutung des Zeitintervalls zwischen erregenden 
und hemmenden Reizen. (The physiology of 
intracentral inhibitions. Part I. The significance 
of the latent time between exciting and inhibiting 
stimuli.) 2Z. Biol., 1936, 97, 533.—When the 
latent time between excitatory and _ inhibitory 
stimuli is reduced, the contraction period of the 
bending muscles becomes shorter up to a certain 
point, beyond which it again increases. For the leg 
reactions of frogs at a temperature of from 16°-18°, 
using stimuli which were barely noticeable, this point 
was reached when the latent time was between 0.3 
and 0.4 seconds. It appears that the inhibitory 
process has to overcome a resistance in or on the way 
to the excited center which is stronger when the 
duration of the excitation is shorter—P. L. Krieger 


(Leipzig). 


[See also abstracts 2218, 2223, 2272, 2301, 2335, 
2343, 2356, 2373, 2374, 2380, 2384, 2393, 2485. | 
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RECEPTIVE AND PERCEPTUAL PROCESSES 


2272. Ajuriaguerra, J. d. La douleur dans les 
affections du systéme nerveux central. (Pain in 
disorders of the central nervous system.) Paris: 
Doin, 1937. Pp. 150.—The author gives an historical 
sketch and then reviews the various forms of central 
pain: pain in disorders of the spinal cord and 
medulla, and pain from medullar and cortical 
lesions. In his consideration of the physiopathology 
of central pain, he emphasizes the importance of the 
lesional factor and the functional factors together 
with their response components. It is this response 
factor which explains the differences in responses 
from identical lesions and the great frequency of 
pain in thalamic lesions. Extensive bibliography 
and preface by Lhermitte.—G. Goldmann (Sorbonne). 

2273. Backhaus, H. Nichtstationiire Schallvor- 
ginge. (Non-stationary sound phenomena.) Er- 
gebn. exakt. Naturw., 1937, 16, 237-294.—A paper 
devoted to the theory of compensation phenomena, 
the perception of non-stationary sounds by the 
human ear, and the non-stationary phenomena 
observed in string, wind and percussion instruments 
and in organ, piano and electrical instruments.— 
P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

2274. Boisseau, J. Les signes objectifs de la 
douleur dans l’anesthésie hystérique et dans |’an- 
esthésie simulée. (The objective signs of pain in 
hysterical and in feigned anesthesia.) Rev. neurol., 
1937, 68, 278-283.—The author endeavored to 
produce hysterical anesthesia in himself and in one 
of his patients by voluntarily resisting pain at the 
moment when a faradic current was passed along 
the right thigh and by giving vent to expressions of 
pain when the left thigh was stimulated. The 
graphic records of the left and the right humeral 
pulse (non-inhibited and inhibited pain) and of the 
two radial pulses seemed to prove that it is possible 
to produce perfectly a pithiatric condition in some 
individuals. Accordingly, the definition given by 
Babinski can be applied to all forms of hysterical 
anesthesia. A further conclusion is that neither 
areflexia nor lack of external manifestation of pain 
can be used to infer the physiological reality of cer- 
tain forms of hysterical anesthesia.—G. Goldmann 
(Sorbonne). 

2275. Brandt, H. Untersuchungen iiber die 
Anderung der photo- und geotaktischen Reak- 
tionen der Nonnenraupe Lymantria monacha L. im 
Verlaufe des Raupenlebens. (Investigations con- 
cerning the alteration of the photo- and geotactic 
reactions of the nun-moth caterpillar in the course 
of the larval period.) Z. vergl. Physiol., 1937, 24, 
188-197.—The responses of Lymantria caterpillars 
were studied at different stages of development. 
When tested in a light-dark field, newly hatched 
larvae spent 92% of their time in the light. With 
advancing age this positive phototaxis gradually 
weakens. In a light-grader test, full-term cater- 
pillars were found in equal numbers in all of the 
differently lighted zones. The indifference to light 
which increases with age is marked by a decreasing 
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frequency of turning responses when the dark 
entered. Newly hatched caterpillars approached : 
single light with 90% frequency, or moved directly 
along a line between two equidistant and equally 
intense lights, but these reactions steadily weakene’ 
and finally disappeared just before hatching 
Young caterpillars soon reached the top of a vertics 
tube. This negative geotaxis is weaker than shots 
taxis, since when the upper half of the tube nro 
darkened, the larvae clustered just below the 
darkened upper zone. Negative geotaxis aly 
weakens with age, and finally disappears. However 
while feeding, caterpillars of any age are unrespoa. 
sive both to light and to gravity —T. C. Schneir) 
(New York University). ' 

2276. Brown, J. F., & Voth, A.C. The path of 
seen movement as a function of the vector-fiel; 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1937, 49, 543-563.—The fel 
theory regards movement in all dynamic systems 
as determined both in rate and direction by th 
structure of the total field. The present pape 
undertakes to demonstrate that the path of move. 
ment, both real and apparent, is determined by the 
vector-field of the particular dynamic system jp. 
volved. The apparatus constructed to test the 
adequacy of the hypothesis permitted the presenta. 
tion of either moving or stationary stimuli at optional 
time intervals. The experiments were performed 
upon two S’s; neither E nor S knew of the predictions 
of the results determined mathematically from the 
theory until after the completion of the experiments, 
It was found that with both real and apparent 
movement, the results were accurately predicted 
from the vector theory. The direction of the path 
of apparent movement was found to be a function 
of the spatial separation, position of objects, and 
intensitive distribution in the visual vector-field. 
The path of real movement was found to bea 
function of time and space distribution of the visual 
vector-field. Wertheimer’s theory that the optic 
system works as a whole is thus completely sup- 
ported. If the theory is correct, it further follows 
that no phenomenal space values are conditioned 
solely by retinal position —D. E. Johannsen (Skid- 
more). 


2277. Cohen, L. H., & Lindley, S. B. Studies in 
vibratory sensibility. Amer. J. Psychol., 1938, 51, 
44-63.—The present paper reports a study of 
various aspects of vibratory sensitivity; the 23 Ss 
were all men between 18 and 28 years. “The 
instrument . . . was an electrically controlled pal- 
lesthesiometer. . . . It was found that the effect 
of increased pressure was to lower the vibratory 
threshold in a direct manner on various parts of the 
body, despite actual diminution of amplitude ol 
delivered stimulation due to increases of pressure. 
. . - Continual stimulation at various intensities 
for given periods of time was found to modily 
vibratory threshold, independently of size of the 
stimulating surface, of variations of pressure, and, 
within limits, of duration of preceding stimulation, 
stimulation at or near threshold intensity has 
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elatively little influence on threshold unless it is 
~oatinued; the effect of supra-liminal stimulation is 
-ongistently to raise the threshold. ..+ The data 
on evaluated in terms of the relative significance of 
the mechanical and psychological changes which 
fect sensitivity to vibration.”—D. E. Johannsen 


afect 
Skidmore). 

278. Council of British Ophthalmologists. Re- 
ort on standards of vision for candidates for 
scholarships and teacherships under local educa- 
tional authorities. Brit. J. Ophthal., 1938, 22, 
117-120 —R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

2279. Crouzon, O., & Desoille, H. Diagnostic 
de la realité de la douleur. Considérations médico- 
légales. (Diagnosis of the reality of pain; medico- 
legal considerations.) Rev. neurol., 1937, 68, 248- 
275.—A consideration of the characteristics of 
actual pain is followed by a discussion of (1) the 
value of local signs as indicative of lesion, and (2) 
the value of general reactions of the organism. 
Other chapters take up the principles of differential 
diagnosis in determining feigning and apply these 
principles to practical clinical work. When no 
pathognomonic signs of suffering are present, the 
physician should compare the patient's testimony 
with the signs of lesion which can be objectively 
determined.—G. Goldmann (Sorbonne). 

2280. Crozier, W. J., Wolf, E., & Zerrahn-Wolf, 
G. Intensity and critical frequency for visual 
flicker. J. gen. Physiol., 1938, 21, 203—-222.—Using 
a rotating cylinder with alternate transparent and 


} opaque vertical stripes, it is found that data for 
human visual flicker and for the motor responses 
of lower animals are essentially homologous, since 
curves for human observers describing critical flash 
frequency as a function of critical intensity ob- 
tained with this method, which has been used for 
lower animals, have the properties of human flicker 


fusion data obtained by other methods. Further- 
more, the curves for humans have the same quantita- 
tive properties as the flicker curves describing the 
motor responses of insects and fishes with the same 
method. Even the variation in repeated measure- 
ments is similar in humans and in lower animals.— 
M. A. Rubin (Worcester State Hospital). 

2281. Crozier, W. J., Wolf, E., & Zerrahn-Wolf, 
G. Critical illumination for response to flickered 
light with dragonfly larvae (Aneax) in relation to area 
of eye. J. gen. Physiol., 1938, 21, 223-248.— 
Various areas of the eyes of dragonfly larvae were 
made opaque with lacquer to determine wh 
arthropods give curves of critical illumination ( 
for response as a function of flicker frequency (F) 
which differ from the probability integral type of 
curve obtained for F as a function of log J for 
vertebrates. It is shown that the special shape of 
the arthropod curve is due to the fact that at lower 
intensities of illumination the ommatidia in the 
periphery do not respond; this mechanical disad- 
vantage, however, is overcome at higher intensities. 
Therefore the shape of the curve is not a function 
of a distribution of individual excitabilities of the 
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ommatidia. The effects of reducing the retinal 
area are discussed in relation to the theory of 
response to flicker— M. A. Rubin (Worcester State 
Hospital). 


2282. Du Noyer, R. Sur les illusions d’optique 
provoquées par un phare tournant. (On optical 
illusions initiated by a revolving beacon.) C. R. 
Acad. Sci., Paris, 1937, 205, 867-869.—The author 
describes an optical illusion which resembles the 
“antibeacon” described by Colange and La Grand 
but which differs in several respects so as to suggest 
a different origin. It may be due to the curvature 
of the retina and to distortion of the images in 
indirect vision —G. Goldmann (Sorbonne). 


2283. Ehrenhardt, H. Formensehen und Seh- 
schadrfebestimmungen bei Eidechsen. (Form vision 
and visual acuity measurements in lizards.) Z. 
vergl. Physiol., 1937, 24, 258-304.—Through learn- 
ing, initial visual responses in Lacerta agilis may be 
changed only to a limited extent. Figures, equal 
in area, were mounted each behind a mealworm on 
one prong of a fork. These stimuli were slowly 
moved against a black background. With figures 
paired in different combinations, lizards always 
snapped more readily at the figure with more 
homogeneous outlines. The spontaneous responses 
averaged: circle, 77%; square, 74%; triangle, 69%; 
cross, below 50%. The spontaneous responses were 
affected very little when the mealworm in front of 
the “‘preferred’’ figure was saturated with quinine. 
More than 850 trials of this kind brought no particu- 
lar change when the more preferred member (e.g., 
the circle as against the cross) was accompanied 
with quinine or with an electric shock. Tilting the 
figures variously did not alter the results. Response 
relationships were the same for size variations of the 
figures between 1.5 cm.? and 5 cm’, but outside 
this range chance results were obtained. Optometric 
data are given, as well as a histological description 
of the lizard retina. The visual angle was deter- 
mined under various conditions. For instance, 
this value was 11’ 28’’ for the optomotor response 
to rotating cylinder walls bearing alternate black 
and white stripes varying in width.—T7. C. Schneirla 
(New York University). 


2284. Elsberg, C. A., & Spotnitz, H. Factors 
which influence dark adaptation. Amer. J. Physiol., 
1937, 120, 689-695.—The stimulus objects were 
white and black-and-white squares. They were 
illuminated by red light and viewed through a red 
filter. The eyes of the subject were exposed to a 
bright light (80 foot candles) for 5 or 15 seconds. 
With different sizes of test object and illumination 
adjusted to give threshold vision, recovery time did 
not vary to a marked extent. Recovery time did 
increase, however, with duration and with intensity 
of the bright light to which the eyes were exposed. 
An attempt was made to determine the ‘relative 
importance of intensity and time factors’’ of the high 
intensity exposure by using different combinations 
of Ix T. It was found that a longer exposure to a 
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lower intensity gave longer recovery time.—T. W. 
Forbes (Harvard Bureau for Traffic Research). 

2285. Fongaous, M. J., Braitzewa, L. I., & Stein- 
bach, E. E. [Changes in threshold for auditory and 
visual perception during work.] Gig. Besopas. 
Trud., 1935, No. 3, 10-11.—The auditory threshold 
during work, such as holding a weight under tension, 
was raised slightly toward the end of the period, or 
else showed no change. In the more active work of 
lifting weights continuously the threshold was raised 
in most of the cases. The visual threshold was raised 
slightly during mental arithmetic—H. E. Burtt 
(Ohio State). 

2286. Gatty, O., & Rawdon-Smith, A. F. Origin 
of the cochlear effect. Nature, Lond., 1937, 139, 
670.—The authors obtained indirect support for 
the membrane theory of the origin of the cochlear 
component of the Wever-Bray effect by constructing 
an artificial cochlea with isolated strips of frog's 
skin immersed in Ringer's solution, stimulating it 
with sound from a heterodyne oscillator and loud- 
speaker, and recording the characteristic ‘‘cochlear” 
potentials with a cathode ray oscillograph. Ap- 
plication of ether to the skin abolished the effect, a 
further point of similarity to the cochlear response.— 
G. F. J. Lehner (Brown). 


2287. Gerhards, K. Zum optischen Verformungs- 
kontrast. (On optical distortion contrast.) Natur- 


wissenschaften, 1937, 25, 493.—In addition to a 
larger work which is concerned with non-Euclidian 
views of optical illusions, other optical illusions are 


briefly described.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

2288. Guilford, J. P. The computation of psy- 
chological values from judgments in absolute 
categories. J. exp. Psychol., 1938, 22, 32-42.— 
When stimuli are judged by the method of equal- 
appearing intervals or by rating scale methods there 
is frequently doubt whether the observer is able to 
maintain the assumed equality of units with which 
the experimenter hopes the scale is endowed. We do 
not know whether or not there may be a systematic 
shift in the size of the unit from the lower part of the 
scale to the upper, or whether there are irregular 
inequalities. In the present paper the author 
derives new rational methods for computing scale 
values from data derived by these methods and 
compares the values with those more directly com- 
puted from medians. The illustrative data were 
obtained by the method of equal-appearing intervals 
and most of the remarks are directed to this method, 
but they also apply to rating-scale data, to data 
from the method of single stimuli, and in fact to any 
data in which the observers have placed stimuli 
repeatedly in two or more distinct categories, whether 
those categories are psychologically equidistant or 
not.—H. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 


2289. Guilford, J. P., & Jorgensen, A. P. Some 
constant errors in ratings. J. exp. Psychol., 1938, 22, 
43-57.—Examination of a large number of ratings of 
sets of stimuli for affective values from single ob- 
servers reveals that many of the distributions are 
unimodal, approaching the normal curve in form, 
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whereas others are distinctly bimodal, with a dearth 
of ratings in the “indifferent” category, Three 
hypotheses are tenable: (1) Series of stimuli selected 
at random are really distributed unimodally op me 
continuum of affective value; some observers eat 
the indifference category as merely a division pein 
while others regard it as an interval on the scale. (\ 
Such stimuli are distributed in a truly bimoa,) 
manner, but some observers force any type 
distribution toward the normal form: this might he 
conceived as a case of the error of central tendency 
in human judgment. (3) Each observer has certaj, 
predilections for using or not using certain categories, 
Evidence bearing on these hypotheses with sugges. 
tions for rectification of some scales is presented — 
H. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 


2290. Hamilton, J.B. The significance of hereg. 
ity in ophthalmology. Preliminary survey of 
hereditary eye diseases in Tasmania. (Cop; 
Brit. J. Ophthal., 1938, 22, 83-108.—R. R. Wi. 
loughby (Brown). 


2291. Hargreaves, F. J. Optical experiments 
with pinholes. J. Brit. astr. Ass., 1936, 47, 2.—The 
author describes how the diffraction phenomena 
produced by telescopes can be reproduced by looking 
through pinholes of different diameters. It is quite 
easy to see the phenomena with a single star, double 
stars, or even planets. The latter are simply 
illustrated by the warp and weft of a piece of fabric 
remaining invisible through a small pinhole, though 
seen through a large one.—G. F. J. Lehner (Brown), 


2292. Heidemann, E. Ultraschall. = (Ultra 
sound.) Ergebn. exakt. Naturw., 1935, 14, 201-263 
—A discussion of sound waves whose frequency 
exceeds the auditory range, the various experimental 
methods of sending and receiving such waves, their 
velocity, absorption and effect—P. L. Krieger 
(Leipzig). 

2293. Heyden, P. M. v. d. Experimenteller 
Beitrag zu der Lehre der haptischen Raumtiuschun- 
gen. (Experimental contribution to the theory oi 
haptic space illusions.) Z. Psychol., 1935, 136, 
137-146.—Using the inverted T-figure because it 
permits the best quantitative measurement, the 
author determined for 8 subjects the conditions 
under which tactual illusions occur, their magnitude, 
variability, etc., as compared with the extent of 
visual illusions for the same figure. The horizontal 
line was fixed at a length of 15 cm., and the vertical 
line was made “‘equal”’ by the subject. Results show 
that: (1) the vertical line is overestimated, with an 
average deviation of 3.68 cm.; (2) when the direction 
of tactual feeling for equating the vertical to the 
horizontal is from the top down, the extent of error 
is decreased by about 50%, giving an average 
deviation of 1.75 cm.; (3) shortening the horizontal 
decreases the extent of the error made in equating 
the vertical to it; (4) the average deviations for 
optical and tactual adjustments are equal. The 
results are taken as an experimental verification 0! 
Révész’ theory of the identity of spatially modifying 
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tendencies for different sense modalities.—G. F. J. 
Lehner (Brown). 

2204. Hoffmann, W. Uber die Wirkung des 
Lichtes auf das Auge. (Infrarot, sichtbares Licht 
und Ultraviolett.) (The effect of light on the eye; 
feared, visual light, and ultra-violet.) Zbl. ges. 
Aohihal., 1937, 38, 481—A paper on the use of 
in industry and a discussion of other types of 
classes.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

2205. Hundertmark, A. Helligkeits- und Far- 
penunterscheidungsvermégen der Eiraupen der 
Nonne (Lymantria monacha L.). (The brightness 
and wave-length discrimination capacities of the 
voung larva of the nun moth.) Z. vergl. Physiol., 
1936, 24, 42-57.—Nun-moth larvae two to three days 
old (prior to any feeding) were tested for their 
spontaneous brightness reactions. In a circular 
area cylindrical pegs bearing Ostwald gray papers 
{ diferent brightnesses were spaced on the radii 
at equal distances from the center, against a cylin- 
drical background which also varied in brightness. 
Larvae released at the center were counted after 
they had reached or mounted the pegs. Against 
black, white pegs attracted the greatest numbers, 
and lower brightnesses were approached correspond- 
ingly less frequently. Against white, dark pegs 
attracted more caterpillars. Usually only pegs 
darker than their background were mounted; 
brighter pegs were approached, seldom mounted. 
Approaching reactions were more variable when a 
peg approximated its background in brightness. 
Colored pegs and backgrounds were also used. Red 
was responded to as was a darker gray. Within a 
restricted brightness range a certain blue was 
approached more frequently than was any gray; a 
yellow was avoided more frequently than any gray. 
The author considers these and other findings evi- 
dence for wave-length discrimination. No ultra- 
violet control was employed.—T. C. Schneirla (New 
York University). 

2296. Ishida, S. Reactions of nauplii to light. 
Sci. Pap. Inst. phys. chem. Res. Tokyo, 1936, 30, 
No. 659.—The nauplii of Balanus amphitrite and 
Tetraclita squamosa (barnacles) show remarkable 
action tolight. In the same culture some move to the 
side of the beaker that is illuminated, while others, 
fewer in number, move to the opposite side. These 
movements are termed scotophebic and photo- 
phobic—G. F. J. Lehner (Brown). 


2297. Jaensch, P. A. Stérungen im Bewegungs- 
apparate der Augen. (Defects in the motor ap- 
paratus of the eyes.) Zbl. ges. Ophthal., 1937, 37, 
129—A survey of the more significant recent 
indings—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 


_ 2298. Jenkins, W. L. Studies in thermal sensi- 
tivity: 2. Adaptation with a series of small rec- 
tangular stimulators. J. exp. Psychol., 1938, 22, 
84-89—Adaptation phenomena with a series of 
rectangular stimulators, equivalent in area but 
varying in perimeter as compared with the earlier 
series of circular stimulators {J. exp. Psychol., 1937, 


: | 
goggies 
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21, 670-677), are here reported for the same four 
subjects. In every instance, the postulates based 
on the circular series used in the previous study are 
confirmed. Where the subject showed a pure initial 
strength effect with circular stimulators, the wide 
changes in perimeters do not affect the adaptation 
time values. Where the subject showed a pure or 
practically pure perimeter effect, adaptation time 
remains solely proportional to perimeter, regardless 
of areaorform. The separation of an initial strength 
effect and a perimeter effect in relation to adaptation 
time is thus objectively confirmed. As a minor 
contribution, a configurational effect upon per- 
centage of response and strength of sensation is 
noted.—H. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 


2299. Jongbloed, J., & Noyons, A. K. Sauer- 
stoffverbrauch und Kohlendioxydproduktion der 
Froschretina bei Dunkelheit und bei Licht. (Oxygen 
consumption and carbon dioxide production of the 
frog retina in bright and dim illumination.) Z. 
Biol., 1936, 97, 399.—The chemical changes occur- 
ring in bisected frog retinas under conditions of light 
and darkness were studied in two ways. Measured 
electrically, the carbon production of 144 retinas 
under low illumination was on the average 22.5% 
higher than under intense light. Measured volumet- 
rically, the oxygen consumption of 84 retinas in the 
dark was 26.5% more than under bright illumination. 
—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 


2300. Katz, D., & Stephenson, W. Perception of 
weight and elasticity. Nature, Lond., 1937, 139, 
719.—In experiments on the perception of elasticity 
it was found that individuals equate a pull on an 
expanding elastic spring with a much lighter lifted 
weight impression. ‘On the average, from results 
with some fifty persons, a lift of 2.50 kilograms is 
matched for weight with a pull on a spring of 4.00 
kilograms approximately (probable error 0.25 kilo- 
gram).’’ This phenomenological difference in im- 
pressions of weight and elasticity is referred for 
practical application to the general psychology of 
physical training.—G. F. J. Lehner (Brown). 


2301. Kreezer, G. The neurological level of the 
factors underlying time-errors. Amer. J. Psycholl., 
1938, 51, 18-43.—The present study aimed to 
obtain evidence concerning the neurological level of 
the processes upon which time-errors depend. The 
stimulus objects were circular areas projected in 
succession upon opposite sides of a fixation point. 
For each time interval used, there was an equal 
number of rising and falling steps. ‘‘Evidence was 
obtained that negative time-errors occur even when 
neural volleys produced by successive stimuli reach 
the brain by separate routes. A discussion of the 
possible neural factors involved led to the conclusion 
that the underlying factors were localized in the 
cerebral cortex. The results obtained when the 
neural volleys produced by successive stimuli 
travel over the same afferent paths indicate that the 
pathways contribute a positive time-error com- 
ponent to the resultant time-error curve and that 
the magnitude of this component gradually de- 
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creases with increase in time interval.’—D. E. 
Johannsen (Skidmore). 

2302. Loring, J. C. G. Studies of the hard of 
hearing child. J. except. Child., 1938, Jan. (extra 
issue), 18-20.—There are fewer studies in this 
field than in the field of the totally deaf. The paper 
summarizes those reported, and adds a bibliography. 
—L. A. Averill (Worcester Teachers College). 

2303. Maxfield, K. E. Studies relating to blind 
children. J. except. Child., 1938, Jan. (extra issue), 
12-17.—The paper presents a summary of the 
investigations reported in this field, with bibli- 
ography.—L. <A. Averill (Worcester Teachers 
College). 

2304. Meerloo, A. M. De _ niet-chirurgische 
behandeling van de pijn. (Non-surgical treatment 
of pain.) Psychiat. Neurol. Bl., Amst. 1937, 6, 1-27. 
—A discussion of four forms of pain: sensory (caused 
by intense stimulation of receptors), vital (un- 
localized defense reaction), psychic (neurotic anx- 
iety), and mental (injured ego). Treatments include 
psychotherapy (suggestion, hypnosis, counter-irrita- 
tion, occupational therapy, etc.), physical therapy 
(massage, rest, exercises, cold and heat applications, 
diet, electrotherapy, X-rays, radium treatment, 
etc.), and medication (affecting the central nervous 
system, the affected parts, or the entire organism). 
—H. Beaumont (Kentucky). 

2305. Nafe, J. P., & Wagoner, K.S. The effect 
of pain upon peripheral blood volume. Amer. J. 
Psychol., 1938, 51, 118-126.—In the present experi- 
ment blood volume was recorded kymographically; 


the right hand was placed in a plethysmograph. 
Three kinds of painful stimulation were presented 
to the left hand: electric shock, heat, and needle 


prick. 5 men between 20 and 30 years of age acted 
as S’s. Pain aroused by all three types of stimulation 
consistently resulted in constriction of the blood 
vessels of the contralateral hand. The intensity 
of the felt pain bore a definite relationship to the 
amount of constriction. The results are interpreted 
as confirming the hypothesis that certain types of 
pain result from the patterns of nerve impulses set 
up by constriction of the blood vessels—D. E. 
Johannsen (Skidmore). 

2306. Newlee, C. E. Research studies of the 
deaf. J. except. Child., 1938, Jan. (extra issue), 
15-17.—Summarizes briefly the outstanding research 
into the general problems of the deaf, the preschool 


aspect of deafness, its causes and prevention, . 


educational methods, and surveys. A bibliography 
is appended.— L. A. Averill (Worcester Teachers 
College). 

2307. Nordgren, G. [Relation between the 
general state of health and the incidence of myopia 
in school children.] Nord. med. Tidskr., 1936, 12, 
2069.—Nordgren studied the incidence of myopia in 
Swedish school children during the period from 
1894 to 1935. There were 30% fewer myopic 
children in 1920 than in 1894. In 1920 the incidence 
of myopia steadily increased with increase in age 
from 3.7% in the first class at school to 19.1% in the 
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last one; in 1894 the corresponding figures Were 5) 
and 24.6%. There is evidence of correlation \; 
tween a general bad state of health and myon. 
This indicates either that there is similar predisy.< 
tion to these conditions in the individya! Datiens 
or that exogenous factors which produce myo), 
produce many other ailments. The autho. 
analyses suggest that children who live under jy; 
hygienic conditions are more liable to myopia than 
those living under good conditions. No doubt bos 
endogenous and exogenous influences are active ;, 
the development of myopia. It is very probable thy 
the incidence of myopia can be greatly reduced }y 
amelioration of the hygienic conditions in schoo 
and in the homes of the children.—(Courtesy (},; 
Develpm. Abstr.) i>. 


2308. Philip, B. R. The discrimination of coi 
mass. Amer. J. Psychol., 1938, 51, 127-135—T 
present article describes a test of color perceptiye 
ability and the results obtained with it from 485 boy: 
between the ages of 10 and 20. The material was, 
pack of 40 cards, each printed with 36 dots of colo, 
(R, G, B, and P) in differing patterns; there were ty 
cards of each pattern. S’s were required to sort th 
cards into 4 compartments on the basis of the pre. 
dominating color. Each S had 3 trials, with 3% 
min. per trial allowed. 
color perception for young male S’s according to this 
test forms a skewed (Pearson Type III) curve 
Correlation between error score and IQ was - .\()) 
(98 cases). The chief error was calling B cards P 
R and B rarely act as confusion colors for others— 
D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


2309. Sadowski, G. Experimentelle Untersucb- 
ungen iiber die Ermiidbarkeit des Gehirorgans. 
(Experimental investigations on the fatigability of 
the auditory organ.) Breslau: Vater, 1937. Pp 
40.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


2310. Schlaer, S. The relation between visul 
acuity and illumination. J. gen. Physiol., 1938, 2, 
165-188.—A broken circle and a grating were used 
as test objects to study visual acuity as a function 
of illumination in 2 subjects. Measurements with 
both test objects show a break where rod function 
goes over to cone function. The data for the cones 
obtained with both test objects are described by the 
same form of Hecht’s stationary state equation for 
the photoreceptor system. It is concluded that 
detail perception is a function of distance rather that 
of area.—M. A. Rubin (Worcester State Hospital). 


2311. Seidenfeld, M. A. Time as a factor in the 
recognition of visually perceived figures. Amer. /. 
Psychol., 1938, 51, 64-82.—The present study 
investigated the accuracy of memory for visually 
perceived forms by the recognition method. 1% 
uninformed undergraduate S’s served. 5 readil 
described geometric figures were the stimuli. 4 
series of 9 systematic modifications for each of thes 
was used in the recognition tests; these 45 hguré 
were arranged in 3 different irregular orders. After 
studying the 5 stimulus forms for 1 min., the >' 
indicated their recognition of each of the stimul 
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RECEPTIVE AND PERCEPTUAL PROCESSES 


by encircling the correct figure from the sheet of 45. 
The recognition tests were given 3 and 10 min. and 
= and 28 days after the original study of the figures. 
Results showed that visually perceived figures under- 
co a constant change, whose rate and direction 
depend on the figure. The ‘“time-error-like 
asymmetry of judgment previously reported with a 
diferent method was found here also. A hypothesis 
+o explain the dual-directional changes is suggested. 
_p. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 

2312. Skramlik, E. v. Der haptische Raum. 
Tactile space.) Industr. Psychotech., 1937, 14, 214— 
10? -—The sense of touch has as component parts 
oressure and energy. These two play important 
arts in the recognition of space relationships in 
placement, differentiation and measurement. This 
is especially true of the sightless person.—J. C. G. 
Seid] (Manhattan College). 


2313. Southall, J. P. C. Introduction to physio- 
logical optics. London, New York: Oxford Univ. 
Press, 1937. Pp. 426. $5.50.—(Not seen). 


2314. Stiles, W. S., & Crawford, B. H. Luminous 
efficiency of rays entering the eye pupil at different 
points. Nature, Lond., 1937, 139, 246.—The 
impression of brightness of a light ray forming an 
image on a fixed area of the retina depends on the 
position of entry of the ray in the eye pupil. Meas- 
urements with white light show that “‘when the 
ray is imaged at the fovea the variation of apparent 
brightness with point of entry is large whatever the 
brightness level to which the eye is adapted.” In 


parafoveal vision there is very little variation of 
apparent brightness with point of entry for bright- 


ness levels below 0.001 c./sq. ft. In measurements 
with monochromatic light (foveal vision) “the 
change of apparent brightness with point of entry 
shows a relatively small variation with wave-length, 
being greatest in the blue, least in the yellow.” 
However, monochromatic light ‘“‘changes color as its 
point of entry is varied.”’ The retinal origin of the 
effect has been confirmed. For the parafovea, the 
effect sets in at the brightness level commonly 
associated with the change from scotopic to photopic 
vision.—G. F. J. Lehner (Brown). 


2315. Tinker, M. A. Facts concerning hygienic 
illumination intensities. Sch. & Soc., 1938, 47, 
120-121.—It is often stated in popular articles that 
relatively high intensities of illumination are 
essential to efficient and comfortable reading. This 
is based on the work of Luckiesh and Moss, who 
found a decrease in finger pressure when light was 
increased from 1 to 10 foot-candles and a further 
decrease from 10 to 100 foot-candles in subjects 
reading large type. Their conclusion that the more 
the illumination the less is the tension is unwar- 
ranted, since when the results are plotted the 
relationship is not a linear one but a curve which 
rises steeply only at first. It has been shown by 
linker that visual fatigue increases and speed of 
reading decreases when there is less than 3 foot- 
candles of diffused light, but there is no change 
between 3 and 53 foot-candles. Similarly, light 


2312-2319 


variations from 9.6 to 118 f.-c. do not change effi- 
ciency in solving arithmetic problems. Letter 
sorting in post offices is most efficient under 8-10 
f.-c. illumination. Furthermore, the preference ex- 
pressed by readers is a function of the previous state 
of light adaptation and the distribution of the light. 
Except for the defective or presbyopic eye, for 
reading poorly legible print, or for discriminating 
fine details, excessively bright light is unnecessary.— 
M. Lee (Chicago). 

2316. Van Tuyl, M. C. Monocular perception 
of distance. Amer. J. Psychol., 1937, 49, 515—542.— 
The present study set out to determine whether it is 
possible to perceive the relative distance of experi- 
mental objects with one eye. Two successive stimu- 
lus lights flashed at a 2.4 sec. interval; S reported 
the position of the second light relative to the first. 
The 7 S’s were not informed of the procedure or of 
their accuracy. Results showed that considerable 
practice is necessary before a single eye can achieve 
a clear image of a light-object isolated in space. 
The process was apparently one of learning, in which 
the important element was the comparative amount 
of change in the clarity and size of the diffusion 
circles of the image.—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


2317. Velhagen, K. Das Sehorgan in der Luft- 
fahrtmedizin. (The visual organ in aeronautical 
medicine.) Zbl. ges. Ophthal., 1937, 39, 193-233.— 
The work furnishes a condensation of the results of 
305 new native and foreign works on this subject.— 
P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

2318. Verlaine, L. L’analyse et la synthése dans 
la perception des formes chez le macaque. (Analysis 
and synthesis in the perception of form in the maca- 
que.) Amn. Soc. zool. Belg., 1935, 66, 57-66. 
Verlaine describes experiments in which a Chinese 
bonnet-macaque succeeded in selecting a normal 
triangle in contrast to an irregular one under recogni- 
tion conditions which were made _ increasingly 
dificult. For example, the positive stimulus con- 
sisted of three straight lines and three separate 
angles, while the negative stimulus consisted of two 
lines and three angles, three lines and two angles, 
four lines and three angles, etc. The animal was 
also able to analyze geometric forms the contours 
of which were composed of small geometric forms 
and to discriminate between designs containing a 
positive or negative geometric form inscribed within 
a negative or positive form. Poorer results were 
obtained when he had to distinguish by touch 
triangles from squares, lozenges, and stars. The 
macaque, therefore, is able to analyze the elements 
in the form of objects and to discover a general 
synthetic characteristic from a number of variable 
elements; but if one element will suffice for choice, 
he will avoid any effort toward synthesis, however 
simple—R. Nihard (Liége). 

2319. Wahl, O. Untersuchungen iiber ein ge- 
eignetes Vergillungsmittel fiir Bienenzucker. (In- 
vestigations of a suitable embittering agent for bee- 
sugar.) Z. vergl. Physiol., 1936, 24, 116-142.— 
In order to make bee-sugar unpalatable for human 
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consumption but not for bees, acetylsaccharose 
was finally selected. This substance was found 
sufficiently bitter to the human taste to prevent 
eating. However, its alkaline effect apparently lay 
below the gustatory threshold of honey bees, since 
they readily ate it in sugar-water preparation, and 
seemed to thrive upon it. The life-span of bees fed 
upon such bee-sugar was increased slightly and they 
lasted better through the winter. According to a 
pharmacological institute which was consulted, the 
substance is without toxic effect upon man.—T. C. 
Schneirla (New York University). 

2320. Wald, G. Bleaching of visual purple in 
solution. Nature, Lond., 1937, 139, 587-588.— 
Using a photoelectric spectrophotometer to measure 
visual purple solutions from marine fishes (scup, 
sea robin, sea bass, killifish), summer and winter 
frogs, rabbits and rats, it was found that in all 
cases the visual purple bleached to new pigments. 
This is contrary to the belief that the orange ma- 
terial obtained by exposing visual purple to bright 
light is a mixture of unbleached visual purple and 
the final yellow residue. The orange-colored photo- 
product has a broad absorption band maximal at 
about 480 my, while the yellow material is slightly 
inflected at 405-410 mu. ‘The common representa- 
tion of the visual purple spectrum as the difference in 
absorption between unbleached and bleached prep- 
arations is therefore physically meaningless.’’—G. 
F. J. Lehner (Brown). 


2321. Washburn, M. F., & Wright, C. Studies 


from the Psychological Laboratory of Vassar 


College. LXVIII. The comparative efficiency of 
intensity, perspective, and the stereoscopic factor 
in producing the perception of depth. Amer. J. 
Psychol., 1938, 51, 151-155.—The S's in the present 
study were asked to judge the relative distance of 
two lines presented stereoscopically and differing 
in intensity, perspective, and stereoscopy in all 
possible combinations. 100 women S's served, 
observing each of the 14 stimulus cards twice. 
“When the conditions of the experiment are con- 
sidered as a whole, the most efficient factor in the 
perception of depth is stereoscopy, the next efficient 
perspective, and the least efficient ‘intensity.’ ”’ 
D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


2322. Wever, E. G., & Bray, C. W. The nature 
of the acoustic response: the relation between 
stimulus intensity and the magnitude of cochlear 
responses in the cat. J. exp. Psychol., 1938, 22, 
1-16.—"‘Results are presented for the cat to show 
the functional relationship between sound intensity 
and the magnitude of responses in the cochlea. 
This relationship is found to be a power function 
for all except the highest intensities of stimulation. 
. . . At high levels, the curves depart from a power 
function in such a way as to suggest a serious over- 
loading of the ear. An analysis is made of the 
conditions of observation of cochlear responses, 
and the causes of variability. Variations may be 
traced to three sources, which are the instruments 
of measurement, the presence of adventitious 
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potentials, and changes in the sensitivity of the = 
through the action of tympanic muscles. The emai 
for the cat show characteristic differences of detail 
from those for other animals, due to differences of 
anatomy and physiological activity. . . . No abe 
lute threshold has been discovered for the cochlea: 
response. . . . The origin of the Weber relationsh;.. 
between stimulus intensity and loudness must be 
sought in processes central to the receptor. Th, 
character of the functional relationship betwee, 
loudness and frequency also is probably dependent 
upon central processes.” —H. W. Karn (Pittsburgh) 


2323. Wiggers, H.C. The functions of the intr. 
aural muscles. Amer. J. Physiol., 1937, 120, 77}. 
780.—Action potential records showed that th 
stapedius muscle of the guinea pig contracted prio, 
to the tensor tympani by approximately 50 msec. 
but contraction of the latter overpowered and oy:. 
lasted the former. Contractions of the aural muscles 
reduced the electrogram from tones below 10 
double vibrations, and enhanced those of the mediym 
range (1300 to 1800). Tones of a frequency of 110) 
cycles and those above 2000 were essentially yp. 
affected. The observations are interpreted as giving 
more support to the protective than the accommoda. 
tive theory. However, a subordinate function may be 
improvement of acuity by (1) changing the natural 
frequency, and (2) elimination of masking from 
low tones—T. W. Forbes (Harvard Bureau for 
Traffic Research). 


2324. Wohlfeil, M. Uber Geschmacksstirungen 
nach Mittelohrerkrankungen und Radikalupers- 
tionen. (Gustatory disturbances after middle ea 
disease and radical operation.) Kénigsberg: Raabe, 
1936. Pp. 21.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


2325. Woodrow, H. The effect of pattern upon 
simultaneous letter-span. Amer. J. Psychol., 1938, 
51, 83-96.—The problem of the present study was 
to determine the effect of the spatial pattern upon 
the correctness of S’s report upon 4 letters presented 
tachistoscopically for 0.1 sec. 7 simple spatial 
patterns were used. 23 S’s served. Results showed 
that the ‘“‘wide variations in the difficulty of thes 
seven 4-letter arrangements largely disappeared 
when corrected for the effect of differences in the 
retinal positions stimulated. . .. There still re 
mained . . . certain differences in difficulty which 
must be attributed to the effect of pattern as such. 
. . » While the explanation ot the pure pattern 


effect is not apparent, it is suggested that it depends 


upon the entailed distribution of attention and the 
amount of confusion or cognitive inhibition resulting 
from the spatial closeness and the degree of visibility 
of the letters.” —D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


2326. Young, I. B. Average range of acuity of 
hearing of high school pupils. Arch. Otolarynt, 
Chicago, 1936, 24, 76.—A study of the hearing o 
pupils at Horace Mann High School of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, was conducted over 
five years. The average age range was determined. 
The methods, conditions and technique of testing 
are given. In all probability the obtained mean wa 
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hove the expected norm calculated from other data 
necause of more favorable testing conditions and the 
sich intelligence quotients of the persons tested.— 
Courtesy Child Develpm. Abstr.) 


‘See also abstracts, 2254, 2255, 2256, 2264, 2267, 
“7268, 2341, 2356, 2390, 2442, 2479, 2483, 2491, 


2552, 2613. ] 


LEARNING, CONDITIONING, 
INTELLIGENCE 
(incl. Attention, Thought) 


2327. Blankenship, A.B. Memory span: a review 
of the literature. Psychol. Bull., 1938, 35, 1-25.— 
Memory span may be defined functionally as ‘‘the 
hility of an individual to reproduce immediately, 
after one presentation, a series of discrete stimuli 
in their original order.” A structural definition is 
nore dificult since memory span involves processes 
of attention, associability, imagery, and memory. 
Variation in memory span with material and sense 
organ may result from inaccuracies in methods used 
, study a general ability or from specificity of 
- span. Memory span is influenced by 


a 


memory 


extrinsic factors (characteristics of the material used, 
rhythm of presentation, rate of presentation, method 
of scoring the responses, fatigue, time of day, 
attitude, distraction, practice, subjective grouping 
of the units, temporary pathological condition, 
eflect of drugs) and intrinsic factors (age, sex, race, 
permanent pathological condition). Extrinsic factors 


can be controlled carefully enough for memory span 
tests to show high reliability. The relation between 
memory span and intelligence has led to its use as a 
clinical test —R. H. Brown (Clark). 

2328. Brogden, W. J., Lipman, E. A., & Culler, E. 
The role of incentive in conditioning and extinction. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1938, 51, 109-117.—4 guinea 
pigs were conditioned to avoid an electric shock. 
4 others always got a shock regardless of activity; 
the latter group sat and awaited the shock. To test 
“silent extinction’ 4 dogs were conditioned to avoid 
a shock. After complete conditioning, the shock 
was omitted until the response disappeared. 2 
dogs received 400 more extinction trials; all were 
then reconditioned, a process requiring an average 
of 13.75 shocks for the second, of 5.25 for the first 
Extinction usually required 3 times as long 
as conditioning, but it could be hastened by applying 
a thoracic shock. A polygraph record shows that 
slight movements continue to occur long after 
“extinction’’ is complete. The authors conclude 
that extinction is a mechanism in its own right. The 
concept of silent extinction must be narrowly 
limited; unmotivated extinction remains incomplete, 
as does unmotivated conditioning. —D. E. Johannsen 
(Skidmore). 


2329. Cason, H. Dr. Kellogg on the definition of 
learning. _Psychol. Rev., 1938, 45, 101-105.—A 
reply to Kellogg’s discussion of Cason’s definition 
of learning, this journal, 1937, 44, 54-61. The 
criticism of lack of objectivity of the definition is 


group. 


dismissed on the ground that psychological defini- 
tions must have a dualistic reference, and should 
tie in with the concepts of other natural sciences. 
The objection that the definition places the evidence 
for learning inside the body fails to distinguish be- 
tween a process and its indicators. Nothing in the 
definition precludes lower organisms. Kellogg's 
substitute definition must include reference to 
organic states. It fails to include some forms of 
learning which do not “result from repeated or 
continuous stimulation.’”-—A. G. Bills (Cincinnati). 


2330. Crafts, L. W., & Kohler, H.M. Whole and 
part methods in puzzle solution. Amer. J. Psychol., 
1937, 49, 597-610.—"‘The aims of this experiment 
were (1) to compare the relative efficiency of the 
whole method and of four different part methods 
for learning a puzzle of the jig-saw type, and (2) by 
analysis of the several part methods to discover the 
factors responsible for their variations in efficiency.”’ 
100 S’s were used. The puzzle was constructed so 
as to form 3 non-transposable parts, each made up 
of 3 non-transposable pieces. The criterion of 
learning was 2 successive trials without error. The 
methods were: (1) whole, (2) pure part, (3) pro- 
gressive part, (4) definitive part, and (5) progressive- 
definitive part. The results show method 1 to be 
superior to 2, but not clearly superior to 3; it was 
probably somewhat inferior to 4, and clearly inferior 
except in trials, to 5. Method 5 was clearly superior 
to all other methods. The reasons for the superiority 
of methods 4 and 5 are to be found in the practice 
they give in relating each part to the next or to the 
whole. Methods 3, 4, and 5 are both part and whole 
methods, and it appears that the closer a mixed 
method approaches the procedure of the whole 
method, the better it is—D. E. Johannsen (Skid- 
more). 


2331. Eliasberg, W. Die Zeugenaussage in ihrem 
rechtlich realen, pidagogischen und psychologischen 
Aspekt. (The judicial, pedagogical and psycho- 
logical aspects of testimony.) Ned. Tijdschr. 
Psychol., 1937, 4, 69-86.—A discussion of different 
aspects of testimony in the form of a direction sheet 
for judges and others whose functions include 
interviewing witnesses and interpreting their state- 
ments.—H. Beaumont (Kentucky). 


2332. Fendrick, P. Hierarchical skills in type- 
writing. J. educ. Psychol., 1937, 28, 609-620.—The 
purpose of this study was to discover whether there 
is an hierarchy of letter, word, and phrase habits 
in the acquisition of the typewriting skill. Operators 
at 6 levels of typing performance ranging between 
the beginning student in typewriting and the 
demonstration expert were tested on connected 
discourse, word jumbles, and letter jumbles. The 
following conclusions are based on the percentage 
loss in efficiency of the various classes of operators 
when the opportunity to use phrase habits, letter 
habits, etc., was removed: (1) Experts do not achieve 
their superiority through an equal mastery of reading 
and typing all letters but through a relative super- 
iority on easy letters, as determined by frequency of 
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usage. (2) Performance of groups in the lower 
grades of typing ability is less influenced in typing 
letter jumbles. (3) The typing performance of 
experts is not impeded to any great degree when 
word jumbles are typed in lieu of regular copy. (4) 
The skilled typist has no special advantage over the 
relatively unskilled due to practice on the most 
common English words. (5) There is a continuous 
improvement of the letter, word, and connected 
prose abilities as general typing speed increases, but 
typing superiority is not due to any proportional 
growth of all the habit orders. High attainment 
appears to be a function of the learning and consoli- 
dation of habits involving frequent letter combina- 
tions and common words.—A. W. Melton (Missouri). 


2333. Gilbert, G. M. The new status of experi- 
mental studies on the relationship of feeling to 
memory. Psychol. Bull., 1938, 35, 26-35.—This 
review strongly supports the psychoanalytic prin- 
ciple that pleasant memories tend to perseverate 
while unpleasant ones are censored and repressed. 
Of the 20 experiments published since 1929, 13 
support the hypothesis of hedonistic selectivity in 
memory, 4 deny it, and 3 give ambiguous results. 
If the experiments are considered in terms of three 
criticisms (use of immediate recall to test hypo- 
thesis, age of subjects, and unequal affective de- 
crement of recalled experiences) then 11 support 
the hypothesis and none opposes it.—R. H. Brown 
(Clark). 


2334. Hilgard, E. R., Campbell, A. A., & Sears, 
W. N. Conditioned discrimination: the develop- 
ment of discrimination with and without verbal 
report. Amer. J. Psychol., 1937, 49, 564-580.— 
The problem of the present experiments was to 
determine the course of the development of condi- 
tioned responses when positive and negative stimuli 
are presented in random order. The positive 
conditioned stimulus, reinforced by a puff of air on 
the right cornea, was increase in the illumination 
of one of two adjacent windows; the negative 
stimulus (never reinforced) was a similar illumination 
change in the other window. Successful discrim- 
ination involved winking to the positive and not 
winking to the negative stimulus. Results from 16 
undergraduates indicated initial generalization and 
gradual differentiation for 10 and no discrimination 
for 6. In the second experiment S’s reported on the 
stimulus and their reactions. Of the 14 S's, 9 
successfully established the discrimination; the 
verbal report apparently did not alter the course 
of discrimination. In general, the more successful 
discriminators were more prompt in reporting insight 
into the order of the stimuli, but the correlation 
between verbal and motor discrimination was not 
perfect.—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


2335. Jones, F. N., & Ghiselli, E. E. Organic 
amnesia and relearning. Amer. J. Psychol., 1938, 
51, 169-170.—The authors suggest a new (third) 
theory for explaining the fact that intact animals 
which have learned a simple sensory discrimination 
suffer its loss upon destruction of the corresponding 
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cortical sensory area, though further training yj 
reestablish the habit. This theory suggests ¢,, 
metencephalic or even lower centers retain +: 
engram, while the higher centers function as dynay;. 
relay paths. Evidence for this hypothesis js +, 1, 
found in various experimental results—p 

Johannsen (Skidmore). 


2336. Kalmus, H. Vorversuche iiber die Orien. 
tierung der Biene im Stock. (Preliminary expo, 
ments on the orientation of the bee in the hive 
Z. vergl. Physiol., 1937, 24, 166-187.—Marked her 
were led into a glass T-maze (two blind alleys) , 
means of honey-water presented at the entrance 
On further trips the food was moved successively 
closer to the end, and at length the bees passed jp. 
ward correctly. However, the outward trip was no: 
mastered, and frequently required as long as ¥ 
minutes. In the light the entrance trip was learned 
better than in the dark. Turning over the may 
proved disturbing, and caused the bee to run main\y 
on the ceiling (formerly the floor). This indicated 
the function of olfaction. Tilting a maze disturbed 
trained bees when the angle of divergence from the 
horizontal was greater than 30°. When a section of 
straight path was turned horizontally through 
angles up to 180°, the bee passing across it was 
disoriented, but soon turned compensatively and 
resumed its progress in the original direction. Ampv. 
tation of antennae disrupted this ability. After 
training, a large circular hole was discriminated from 
smaller ones, all open, with only about 16% errors. 
A cardboard strip laid before the food-box choice. 
point of the maze during learning, then transferred 
to the first choice-point, caused the bees to behave 
there as though near the food-box, thus entering the 
blind alley.—T. C. Schneirla (New York University 


2337. Kellogg, W. N. Some objections to Prof. 
Cason’s definition of learning. Psychol. Rev., 1938, 
45, 96—100.—The definition is unacceptable because 
(1) it overemphasizes a physiological inference at the 
expense of more fundamental and directly observable 
facts of behavior. (2) It places the evidence o 
learning within the body itself. As a result, learning 
can never be proved to have occurred without 
examining the nerve tissues. (3) It denies the 
possibility of learning to organisms without a ner- 
vous system similar to man’s.—A. G. Bills (Cincan- 
nati). 


2338. Kuckuk, E. Tierpsychologische Beobaci- 


x 


‘tungen an zwei jungen Braunbiren. (Observations 


in animal psychology with two brown bears.) 

vergl. Phystol., 1936, 24, 14-41.—Two young bears, 
born in the Kénigsberg zoo, were studied from their 
10th to their 12th month. Previously learned 
tricks such as hoop-jumping, keg-rolling, etc. 
depended upon the adroit use of food for ther 
establishment, and the principal controlling signa 
was stamping of the trainer's foot. The bears 
recognized the trainer and experimenter mainly by 
visual cues, particularly through gait, face, and 
clothing. Changes in face and clothing disturbed 
them greatly; for instance, when the experimentet 
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wearing a mask, or an S.A. uniform with 
bears wildly climbed the opposite side of 
A customary auditory signal (a click) 


appeared 
cal the 


their cage. 


was responded to at 155 meters, and localized 
aS ! t 


ccurately. In experiments with food choice, 
<weeter foods were always taken first. When each 
three suspended tiles contained a different food, 
the bears learned within 5 trials to pull down the tile 
containing the preferred honey-bread. They failed 
+o Jearn when the food was in the middle one of 5 
identical suspended tiles, but succeeded when the 
b middle tile was visually unique. When different 
foods were hung in pans above their heads, the bears 
never returned to the pan from which they had 
removed the more preferred food. The male solved 
a simple detour-response problem which the female 
failed to solve. —T. C. Schneirla (New York Uni- 
versity). 

2339, Mowrer, O. H. Preparatory set (expec- 
tancy)—a determinant in motivation and learning. 
Psychol. Rev., 1938, 45, 62-91.—A consideration of 
certain experimental results in the field of condition- 
ing obtained by the author, plus results of other 
experimenters, leads to the conclusion that apparent 
conditioned responses can be suddenly established or 
abolished by controlling the subject’s state of ex- 
pectancy; many conditioning phenomena are due 
to changes of this sort and have no relation to learn- 
ing proper. A correction is suggested to the law of 
eflect, namely that annoying or painful stimuli do 

t themselves weaken stimulus-response connec- 
tions, but rather the anticipatory tension which 
precedes the presentation of recurrent noxious 
stimuli serves as a powerful positive motive to 
opposite responses. The hypothesis is advanced 
that learned behavior is ordinarily changed only by 
learning new behavior which supersedes and sup- 
presses the original tendencies. Finally, the occur- 
rence of anticipatory responses under a strong 
preparatory set, accompanied by hallucinatory 
perception of the expected stimulus, points to a 
stimulus-response theory of suggestion.—A. G. Bills 
Cincinnati). 

2340. Poffenberger, A. T. Some unsolved prob- 
lems of human adjustment. Science, 1938, 87, 124- 
129.—This paper presents some evidence from psy- 
chological research concerning adjustment which 
does not lend itself readily to interpretation in terms 
of the struggle for existence either organic or or- 
ganismic. Reference is made to several experimental 
studies of the effects of distractions such as noise, 
heat, etc., and the questions raised as to what the 
organism does to deal with these so that effort may 
be exerted without increasing energy expenditure 
or so that such increase need not occur. One 
tentative hypothesis is that peripheral sensory organs 
take care of distractors; another is that added dis- 
‘traction increases the subjective intensity level of 
experiences mediated by the sense having dominance 
at the time; a third is that it is a matter of sensory 
conditioning ; and the final one is Wheeler’s law of 
‘east action.— F. A. Mote, Jr. (Brown). 


\f 


2339-2345 


2341. Poltyreff, S.S. Verborgene Assoziationen 
des Grosshirns bei Hunden. (Latent associations 
of the canine cerebrum.) Z. Biol., 1936, 97, 306-307. 
—Repeated presentation of a stimulus of just- 
noticeable intensity, especially in connection with 
the establishment of a conditioned reflex, may result 
in associations in the canine cerebrum which do not 
ordinarily manifest themselves, but may suddenly 
come to the surface with great vigor when the re- 
peated stimulus is increased in intensity for the first 
time.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

2342. Poltyreff, S. S. Eine besondere Art von 
Abwehrreflexen. (A special type of defense re- 
flexes.) Z. Biol., 1936, 97, 308-312.—It is possible 
to establish a conditioned reflex in the dog by 
electrical stimulation of the skin of other parts of 
the body on the basis of an unconditioned lifting 
reflex of the front leg in response to electrical stimula- 
tion of that leg. A continuous, frequent electrical 
stimulation of the front leg (160 times) leads to the 
establishment of a conditioned reflex in the form of 
a lifting of the front leg in response to electrical 
stimulation of other parts of the skin.—P. L. 
Krieger (Leipzig). 

2343. Poltyreff, S. S., & Alexejeff, W. A. Uber 
die Méglichkeit der Bildung bedingter Reflexe bei 
Hunden mit exstirpierter Hirnrinde von der der 
Hemisphire gegenuberliegenden Kérperoberfliche 
aus. (The possibility of establishing conditioned 
reflexes in dogs with one cortical hemisphere ex- 
tirpated by using the skin on the opposite side of the 
body.) Z. Biol., 1936, 97, 297-305.—It is possible 
not only to establish conditioned reflexes in dogs by 
stimulating the skin on the opposite side of the body 
from the extirpated cortical hemisphere, but also 
to develop a differentiation of reactions to the 
stimulation of two contiguous skin spots, one of 
which is reinforced by an unconditioned reflex while 
the other is purely conditioned—P. L. Krieger 
(Leipzig). 

2344. Spearman, C. L’examen de l’intelligence. 
(Measurement of intelligence.) Travail hum., 1937, 
5, 385-391.—Previous theories of intelligence dealt 
with faculties and types. The present theory is 
based on factors. Contrary to usual psychological 
practice, the measurement is made first and the 
item is explained subsequently. An individual score 
on a test may be considered as made up of a general 
factor, a specific factor and an error of observation. 
A specific factor may include such subdivisions as 
verbal ability, motor capacity, number response, 
general mobility, and constancy of energy. In 
addition to the foregoing, more cognitive factors, is 
self-control. Excerpts are given from two recent 
tests.—H. E. Burtt (Ohio State). 


2345. Stern, W. Cloud pictures: a new method 
for testing imagination. Character & Pers., 1937, 6, 
132-146.—This test is a set of fantasy stimuli of the 
meaningless type. It has certain advantages over 
the Rorschach series: it avoids sharpness of outline, 
symmetry of configurations, relative rigidity of 
position in exposure, and narrow range of expression 
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on the part of the subject, which characterize the 
latter. Modes of interpretation are discussed and 
some applications of the test are suggested. Four 
figures are included.— M. O. Wilson (Oklahoma). 


2346. Thorndike, E. L. A note on assimilation 
and interference. Amer. J. Psychol., 1937, 49, 
671-676.—112 pairs of words were constructed in 
such a way that 80 of the first words in each pair 
rhymed with many other first words in the list. 
61 S’s listened to 6 readings of the list. The S’s were 
then given two tests, each consisting of 28 of the 
original stimulus words, after each of which the S 
was required to write the word originally paired 
with it, or if he could not remember that, any word. 
The results were in harmony with the author’s 
general law of assimilation, but not with common 
psychological opinions about assimilation and inter- 
ference of ideas. It was found that being among the 
words heard somewhere in the list ‘multiplies the 
likelihood of occurrence by 50 or 80..., and 
being connected with the given word multiplies it by 
12,400." In spite of the fact that there was only one 
rhyming pair, 1/6 of the test responses were rhymes. 
“The set of the mind toward rhyming established 
by the 72 (rhyming) words outweighs the experience 
that these were first-member words.’’—D. E. Johann- 
sen (Skidmore). 

2347. Thurstone, L. L. Ability, motivation, and 
speed. Psychometrika, 1937, 2, 249-254.—The 
relations between ability, motivation, and speed in 
a mental task are represented by a psychometric 
surface. 


Ability of a subject is defined as the 
degree of difficulty for which the probability is 4 
that he will complete the task in infinite time. 
Motivation affects the rate at which mental work is 


done, but not the altitude of performance. Sug- 
gestions for experimental work are made.—(Courtesy 
Psychometrika). 


2348. Tiernan, J. J. The principle of closure in 
terms of recall and recognition. Amer. J. Psychol., 
1938, 51, 97-108.—The problem of the present study 
was to determine the effect of closure upon the 
processes of recall and recognition. The material 
used consisted of 6 charts, each containing 12 simple 
geometrical figures of which 6 were open and 6 
closed, the amount of openness differing on the differ- 
ent charts. 315 grade-school children, between 7 
and 14 years of age, were used in the recall and 329 
in the recognition experiment. The S’s studied the 
charts for 40 sec. In the recall experiment, they then 
attempted to draw the figures seen. In the recogni- 
tion experiment they were given another chart 
showing all 12 figures used in each of their 4 stages of 
closure, arranged asymmetrically. In both experi- 
ments memory was again tested by the original 
methods after 11, 46, and 130 days. Results showed 
that there is a consistent but not statistically reliable 
tendency to recall non-closed more easily than closed 
figures, but there is a marked tendency to close the 
non-closed figures; this tendency increases with time. 
Closed figures are better recognized than non-closed 
ones.—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 
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2349. Tolman, E. C. The determiners of be. 
havior at a choice point. Psychol. Rev., 1938 4s 
1—41.—An analysis of the complex of causal deter, 
minants on which a rat’s behavior of turning rich 
or left depends shows them to be divided jm, 
“environmental variables,’ such as maintenanrs 
schedule, appropriate goal-object, types of stim, 
provided and responses required, number of trial 
pattern of maze preceding and following the choice 
and “individual difference variables,” as heredir, 
age, previous training, and special endocrine ap; 
other conditions. Tolman suggests a set of “inter. 
vening variables” or theoretical constructs to replace 
the “stimuli, connections, and response tendencies’ 
of Thorndike, and the added “conditioning, goal 
gradients, and anticipatory goal responses” of Hy!) 
which he considers too associationistic and oversin, 
plified. Instead, he offers “demands,” “appetites” 
“differentiation,’’ “‘motor skill,” “hypotheses,” and 
“biases,’’ and quotes defining experiments which 
have already validated each of these. He assumes 
that these factors summate not in an algebraic 
manner, but in more complicated ways, some of 
which are clarified by Lewin’s vector analysis 
methods. Finally he considers certain anticipator 
types of behavior labeled “V.T.E.,” vicarious tria. 
and-error, which, under favorable conditions, inter. 
act with the intervening variables. This theoretical 
formulation is thought to have wide applicability 
to psychological problems.—A. G. Bills (Cincinnati) 


2350. Young, P. T. A study upon the recall of 
pleasant and unpleasant words. Amer. J. Psychol. 
1937, 49, 581-596.—The present experiment was 
undertaken to throw light upon the relation between 
the verbally stated meaning of P or U and the con. 
sciously felt experience of P or U. 611 colleg 
students served as S’s. Of these 555 served only 
once, the remaining 56 several times (some as many 
as 13). The S’s were asked to write in two columns 
any words which were pleasing or displeasing for any 
reason; 4 min. were allowed. At the end of the 


period the S’s were asked to check the most P and the | 


most U words. The results show that about 55% 
of recalled words are P, 45% U; the small difference 
is consistent. The large majority of the words listed 
are individual (i.e., listed only once). The words 
checked as being most P and U were usually listed 
more than once. The number of words listed in- 
creased with practice, but the proportion of P and 
U words did not change. Scores on a test for aflec- 


‘ tive value of odors was found to correlate -./ 


with tendency to recall P words. The interpretation 
of this result is that the recall of P meaning has little 
relation to the felt experience of P and U. The 
author concludes that one of the difficulties 
studying the affective states is the confusion betweet 
the P feeling and the P meaning—the former de 
pending upon a process at the level of the thalamus 
the latter on one at the level of the cortex.—D. £ 
Johannsen (Skidmore). 


[See also abstracts 2198, 2220, 2233, 2592, 2622, 
2627, 2661, 2664, 2695, 2696. ] 
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MOTOR AND GLANDULAR RESPONSES 


AND GLANDULAR RESPONSES 
(incl. Emotion, Sleep) 


MOTOR 


»351. [Anon.] C. Darwin and the modern theory 
of tropisms. Nature, Lond., 1937, 139, 919.— 
Narwin is thought to have foreshadowed the modern 
- verpretations of tropic phenomena in his statement 
shat “when seedlings are freely exposed to a lateral 
“be some influence is transmitted from the upper 
~ the lower part, causing the latter to bend.”— 

r J. Lehner (Brown). 

2352. Asher, L., & Scheinfinkel, L. Auslésung 
integrierender sympathischer Muskelimpulse durch 
Labyrinthreizung. (The release of integrating 
-ympathetic muscle impulses by means of stimula- 
tion of the labyrinth.) Z. Biol., 1936, 97.—Rotating 
decerebrated frogs on a disk resulted in rhythmic 
impulses in the sympathetic muscles controlling the 
extremities, which became more violent when the 
speed of rotation was increased. These impulses 
were absent under the same conditions when the 
labyrinth had been extirpated. The results prove 
the significance of the sympathetic muscles in the 
integration of motor behavior—P. L. Krieger 
Leipzig). 

2353. Bachmann, G., Haldi, J.. Wynn, W., & 
Enson, C. The respiratory quotient and carbo- 
hydrate metabolism following the ingestion of 
glucose and of fructose as affected by exercise 
taken immediately and thirty minutes after inges- 
tion. Amer. J. Physiol., 1937, 120, 579-586.—Two 
adults exercised on a bicycle ergometer for 30 minutes 
at 550 kilogrameters per minute. Exercise was given 
immediately and 30 minutes after sugar (20 g. 
glucose, 20 g. fructose, or a mixture of 10 g. each). 
In immediate exercise the respiratory quotient was 
the same for sugar and for controlled experiments 
with water. In delayed exercise the R.Q. was 
higher than the controls with water and than im- 
mediate exercise after sugar. This increase is 
attributed to a large extent to greater availability 
of carbohydrate from the absorption of sugars.— 
T. W. Forbes (Harvard Bureau for Traffic Research). 


2354. Bernthal, T. Chemo-reflex control of 
vascular reactions through the carotid body. Amer. 
|. Physiol., 1938, 121, 1-20.—A record was made 
of the change of blood volume flow in the axillary 
artery of heparinized dogs under anesthesia. Chemi- 
cal stimuli were introduced into the blood perfusing 
the two carotid body regions. Reflex vasoconstric- 
tion was obtained from anoxia, hypercapnia, lactic 
acid, etc. Reactions were accentuated by cutting 
the carotid artery, and this was attributed to the 
elimination of interference due to aortic presso- and 
chemoreceptors. The evidence suggests that the 
Gesell theory of the chemical control of respiration 
applies to the carotid body as well as to the intra- 
cranial control mechanism.—T7. W. Forbes (Harvard 
Bureau for Traffic Research). 

2355. Beutler, R. Uber den Blutzucker der 
Bienen. (Concerning the blood sugar of the bee.) 
4. vergl. Physiol., 1936, 24, 71-115.—Blood-sugar 


2351-2358 


content in the bee varies somewhat according to 
food deprivation, and according to the sugar content 
of food. Freshly hatched bees have a low sugar 
reserve; otherwise there is no significant difference 
with age. Laden bees have a sugar content above 
normal. A bee with empty crop can fly for 15 minutes 
before its utilizable carbohydrate reserve is ex- 
hausted. Before mating the queen’s blood-sugar 
content is nearly 2%; after mating it drops to less 
than 0.7%. With workers, the blood-sugar content 
differed according to function. For instance, in 
Apis, pollen-gatherers averaged nearly 4%; sugar- 
water gatherers averaged less than 3%.—T. C. 
Schneirla (New York University). 

2356. Brooks, C. M. The role of the cerebral 
cortex and of various sense organs in the excitation 
and execution of mating activity in the rabbit. Amer. 
J. Physiol., 1937, 120, 544-553.—Ablation experi- 
ments were conducted on rabbits. Sex response 
was rated in terms of sex behavior pattern, while 
ovulation was determined by laparotomy and 
examination of ovaries four days after mating. 
Bilateral destruction of labyrinths, enucleation of 
eyes, and removal of olfactory bulbs did not abolish 
sexual activity in either male or female. Normal 
ovulation occurred in females with the sacral cord 
removed, and when the genitalia were denervated 
together with complete abdominal sympathectomy, 
hysterectomy, and extirpation of the proximal was 
of the vagina, providing emotional excitement half 
present. However, when the hind legs were para- 
lyzed, no excitement and no ovulation occurred. 
Bilateral removal of the neocortex did not eliminate 
mating in males, but additional removal of the 
olfactory bulbs did eliminate it. Females, however, 
still mated under this double ablation. It is held 
that ovulation depends on sexual excitement, and 
that this excitement in the female arises from a 
great variety of stimuli—T7. W. Forbes (Harvard 
Bureau for Traffic Research). 


2357. Christensen, E. H., & Krogh, A. Flieger- 
untersuchungen. I. Mitt. Methodik der Priifungen 
von Hthenfliegern. (Studies of aviators. Part I. 
A method for testing high-altitude fliers.) Skand. 
Arch. Physiol., 1936, 73, 17.—A modification of the 
conventional testing procedure permits the reduction 
in dioxide pressure to occur so gradually that the 
subjects can be observed during prolonged periods. 
High-altitude fliers must be able to endure for ten 
minutes without serious psychic, motor or circulatory 
effects a reduced pressure which corresponds to an 
altitude of four miles—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 


2358. Christensen, E. H., & Krogh, A. Flieger- 
untersuchungen. 2. Mitt. Die Wirkung niedriger 
O,-Spannung auf Hihenflieger. (Studies of avia- 
tors. Part II. The effect of low oxygen pressure on 
high-altitude fliers.) Skand.. Arch. Physiol., 1936, 
73, 145.—Individual differences in respiratory limits 
among high-altitude fliers depend in last analysis on 
differences in the excitability of the breathing 
centers.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 
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2359. Christensen, E. H., & Krogh, A. Flieger- 
untersuchungen. 3. Mitt. Die Wirkung von Am- 
moniumchlorid auf Hthenflieger. (Studies of avia- 
tors. Part III. The effect of ammonium chloride 
on high-altitude fliers.) Skand. Arch. Physiol., 1936, 
73, 155.—Aviators can reach higher altitudes after 
taking 15 to 25 grams of NH,CIl—P. L. Krieger 
(Leipzig). 

2360. Christensen, E. H., & Nielsen, H. E. Die 
Leistungsfihigkeit der menschlichen Skelettmus- 
keln bei niedrigen Sauerstoffdruck. (The efficiency 
of human skeletal muscles under low oxygen pres- 
sure.) Skand. Arch. Physiol., 1936, 74, 272.— 
Ergographic and other tests show that the efficiency 
of human skeletal muscles does not change under a 
wide range of oxygen pressures. The decreased 
efficiency which has been found in previous studies 
cannot be due to the effect of decreased oxygen 
pressure on the muscular system.—P. L. Krieger 
(Leipzig). 

2361. Comroe, J. H., & Schmidt, C. F. The part 
played by reflexes from the carotid body in the 
chemical regulation of respiration in the dog. Amer. 
J. Physiol., 1938, 121, 75-97.—It is concluded that 
the carotid body reflexes are an accessory mechanism. 
The cells of the respiratory center are ordinarily 
more sensitive to changes in CO, tension, but in 
emergencies such as the presence of chemicals in the 
blood the carotid body takes over control. The 
receptors in the latter are more resistant to narcotics, 
anoxia, and excessive CO;, and maintain respiration 
when the center has lost responsiveness.—T7. W. 
Forbes (Harvard Bureau for Traffic Research). 


2362. Cox, J. W. Untersuchungen zur Hand- 
geschicklichkeit. (Investigation of manual skills.) 
Industr. Psychotech., 1937, 14, 208-213.—A résumé 
of some of the investigations by the author for the 
National Institute of Industrial Psychology, London. 
—J. C. G. Seidl (Manhattan College). 


2363. Essen, J.v. Over den bouw eener normale 
reactiegrafiek. (The structure of a normal reaction 
curve.) Ned. Tijdschr. Psychol., 1937, 5, 34-49.— 
The problem of graphically presenting a distribution 
of reaction times, involving the same subject and the 
same situation, is in principle different from that of 
plotting a biometrical distribution curve based on 
anthropological or biological measurements. The 
latter combines data which are connected only by 
biological coincidence, while in the former there is a 
dynamic hierarchy of psychological performance. 
Whereas with an increasing number of cases there 
is a tendency toward centralization in biometrical 
measurements, a tendency towards scattering occurs 
in connection with often repeated reaction-time 
experiments. A curve of reaction times usually has 
three crests, the principal one in the center and a 
minor one on each side. These represent not purely 
quantitative variations in reaction time but qualita- 
tive variations of sensory-motor set: optimal, fast 
and slow. In reality, there are three separate, over- 
lapping curves, one for each type of reaction.—H. 
Beaumont (Kentucky). 
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2364. Essen, J.v. De reactiegrafiek als kenmerk 
van reactiewijze. (The reaction curve as an jndj-, 
tion of reaction type.) Ned. Tijdschr, Psi. 
1937, 5, 144-149.—The fact that the responses of | 
person whose reaction time is slow show mo. 
scattering than do quick responses has been Prey 
uted to the fact that persons who react rapidly 
concentrate better. However, even though there o- 
objective differences in scatter in two distribution. 
they may be psychophysically equivalent. Ty, 
when A’s optimal reaction time is ¢ seconds and }, 
2t seconds, a fluctuation of +¢ for B constitutes ¢h, 
equivalent of a fluctuation of + for A. Hence 
only when two curves are in a comparable positio, 
on the time scale does a difference in scatter indicat 
a possible difference in concentration. “Short” ané 
“long” reaction times represent objective physio. 
logical or biometrical norms of time, while “fay; 
and ‘‘slow” reactions indicate the subjective temp 
which is relatively independent of the forme, 
concepts. Reaction curves show this distinction jy 
their shape. Responses which come too soon ar 
crowded in between the 0-point of the scale and the 
shortest adequate reaction, while those which com 
too late may spread out into infinity. A geometric 
rather than an arithmetic scale would solve this 
problem, but it would be difficult to construct— 
H. Beaumont (Kentucky). 


2365. Fenn, W. O. Loss of potassium in volu- 
tary contraction. Amer. J. Physiol., 1937, 12, 
675-680.—It has been shown previously that 
stimulating the muscles of rats, cats and frogs 
causes them to lose potassium in exchange for sodium 
and water. However, this has not been shown for 
voluntary contraction, and the question was studied 
here. 18 rats were exercised by swimming to ex 
haustion, the sciatic nerve being cut on one side 
The active and inactive muscles were then analyzed 
Exercise produced an increase in water and a 
decrease in potassium. The longest swimming rats 
(those showing the least effect of fatigue) lost the 
most potassium but gained the least water.——T. I. 
Forbes (Harvard Bureau for Traffic Research). 


2366. Finch, G., Yerkes, R. M., & Elder, J. H. 
Bodily electrical potential changes associated with 
ovulation and early pregnancy in the chimpanzee. 
Proc. Soc. exp. Biol., N. Y., 1937, 37, 560-563.— 
Ten daily measurements of differences in electrical 


‘potential were made during two menstrual cycles 


of a chimpanzee trained to present both of her hands 
for application of salt-bridge electrodes (Burr-Hill 
Allen technique). These measures, when compared 
with the curve of genital swelling, show maxima 
voltage on the 17th day at the beginning of de 
tumescence, which is related to ovulation. In the 
second menstrual cycle the maximal voltage appears 
again on the 17th day and is followed by another 
voltage rise on the 21st day. This second mse 's 
believed to be incident to fertilization and preg- 
nancy, which was shown to have begun at that 
point.—H. Peak (Randolph-Macon). 
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MOTOR AND GLANDULAR RESPONSES 


Freeman, G. L. The optimal muscular 


tensions for various performances. 


= Amer. J. 
1938, 51, 146-150.—The 12 S’s in the 
srosent experiment were tested on mental arithmetic, 
f, ger oscillation, mirror drawing, etc., while exerting 
diferent degrees of pressure with the legs. Palmar 
kin resistance was measured in each case. Results 
-how that finger oscillations increase with increasing 
tension loads to a certain point, after which they 
decrease. With mirror drawing the optimal tension 
load occurs earlier than with the simpler task. 
Mental arithmetic was seriously disturbed by tension 
increments, while sensory discriminations and reflex 
eecponses were facilitated. These results suggest 
that a tension load which is optimal for one task may 
be detrimental for others; apparently the more 
complex the performance, the earlier will the tension 
increment show inhibitory effects.—D. E. Johannsen 

Skidmore). 

2368. Gunn, D. L., Jenkin, P. M., & Gunn, A. L. 
Lunar periodicity in Homo sapiens L. Nature, 
tond., 1937, 139, 841.—With data of more than 
10,000 menstruations, the authors find “a great 
variation in the duration of the cycle, both in one 
individual and between different individuals. The 
average duration in our cases during 1928-30 was 
20 days, but there was a clear inverse correlation 
between age and the duration of the cycle. Thus 
the cycle became shorter by a day with every five or 
six years increase in age, the oldest group (born 
before 1891) giving an average of 26.9 days, and the 
youngest (born after 1905) of 30.2 days.’’ They 
conclude that there is no causal relation between 
the moon and menstruation, and that the well- 
known approximate coincidence in the duration of 
the cycles is fortuitous.—G. F. J. Lehner (Brown). 


2369. Haldi, J., Bachmann, G., Ensor, C., & 
Wynn, W. Muscular efficiency in relation to the 
taking of food and to the height of the respiratory 
quotient immediately before exercise. Amer. J. 
Physiol., 1938, 121, 123-129.—Two male adults 
ran a bicycle ergometer. The respiratory exchange 
was determined by the open circuit method of 
Carpenter and Fox. Glucose, fructose, and water 
as a control) were given 30 minutes and one, two, 
and three hours before exercise. No difference in 
muscular efficiency was found with the sugar, and 
it was not correlated with respiratory quotient 
before exercise.—T. W. Forbes (Harvard Bureau 
for Traffic Research). 


_ 2370. Hunt, W. A. The reliability of introspec- 
tion in emotion. Amer. J. Psychol., 1937, 49, 650- 
653—The present paper reports a study of the 
reliability of group introspective reports of the 
experiential aspects of startle. A piercing auto- 
mobile horn was sounded unexpectedly in the 
middle of a difficult lecture in elementary psychology 
before 71 students. The lecturer then immediately 
exposed a list of words commonly used in discussing 
emotions and the class was told to write down any 
that seemed expressive of their feelings at the sound 
of the horn. A year later the experiment was re- 
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peated with 91 S’s. As a check 94 S's who had not 
experienced the horn situation were asked to report 
in the same way upon any remembered experience 
of startle. The consistency of the three sets of 
results indicates that group phenomenological reports 
of considerable reliability are obtainable for the 
experience of startle. To test whether the same 
would be true of other emotional situations, two 
groups of students (94 and 224) were given mime- 
ographed sheets with the descriptive adjectives 
listed under the headings fear, anger, joy, and 
sorrow, with instructions to check those that were 
appropriate in each case. High reliability is evident. 
The terms excitement, tension, and strain are 
common to the emotions of anger, startle, and fear, 
and also to descriptions of experience after the 
injection of 1 cc. of adrenalin chloride. It is sug- 
gested that common sympathetic elements explain 
these characteristics in the three emotions.—D. E. 
Johannsen (Skidmore). 


2371. Huntington, E. Season of birth—its rela- 
tion to human abilities. New York: Wiley, 1938. 
Pp. vii + 473. $3.50.—Hundreds of millions of 
births indicate that man inherits a very sensitive 
and complex response to temperature and other 
conditions of climate; this is true not only of the 
glandular response represented by reproduction, but 
of highly specialized responses at particular times 
in the life cycle. After eliminating cultural in- 
fluences there is strong evidence that in America 
the change of seasons has a greater effect upon the 
birth of very able than of ordinary people; the most 
able type shows a maximum number of conceptions 
and births at a lower temperature than do people 
as a whole, as well as a greater diminution of con- 
ceptions during the heat of the summer. A knowl- 
edge of season of birth and its climatic conditions 
may have a decided effect in altering our habits, 
adding strength to future generations, and causing 
a shift of population from one climate to another.— 
E. D. Hunt (Brown). 

2372. Kafka,G. Grundsitzliches zur Ausdrucks- 
psychologie. (Fundamentals of the psychology of 
expression.) Acta psychol., Hague, 1937, 3, 273-314. 
—lIn this study an attempt is made to answer the 
following four questions concerning the psychology 
of expression: (1) What classes of beings display 
phenomena of expression? (2) What are the media 
of expression and the criteria by means of which they 
are distinguished? (3) What are the objects of 
expression? (4) How can the phenomena of 
expression be understood by other individuals? 
The writer believes that the phenomena of expression 
are limited to animated beings. Expressions them- 
selves consist of body movements and attitudes 
which may be identified as formal or informal 
according to the action tendencies that they express. 
All phenomena of expression have as their objects 
psychical movements or acts. and psychical attitudes 
or dispositions. Three means of understanding 
expressions are possible, irrespective of their expres- 
sive content, viz., directly by instinct, indirectly by 
association, or merely by sympathetic resonance. 
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The latter means, two types of which, the idio- 
sympathetic and heterosympathetic, are defined, 
arises from an impulse to imitate the phenomena of 
expression.— K. U. Smith (Rochester). 


2373. Lalich, J., Youmans, W. B., & Meek, W. J. 
Insulin and gastric motility. Amer. J. Physiol., 
1937, 120, 554-558.—The injection of insulin 
increased gastric motility, but after vagotomy 
inhibited it. There was evidence that the augment- 
ing action took place on the vagal center. The 
inhibiting effect, on the other hand, was apparently 
peripheral and not central—T. W. Forbes (Harvard 
Bureau for Traffic Research). 


2374. Lashley, K.S. The thalamus and emotion. 
Psychol. Rev., 1938, 45, 42-61.—The term emotion 
has been used to cover three separate phenomena: 
the experience pattern, the motivational drives, and 
certain characteristic bodily activities. A review of 
the evidence proves the thalamus to be related only 
to the third phenomenon. The centers for emotional 
expression are located here. But the evidence for the 
theory that the emotional tone of sensations is 
contributed by the thalamus is faulty. Thalamic 
lesions merely cause affective changes in a restricted 
group of somesthetic sensations. And there is no 
evidence that the thalamus contributes facilitative 
impulses which could play a role in motivation.— 
A. G. Bills (Cincinnati). 

2375. Leiner, M. Die Atmung des kurzschnauzi- 
gen Seepferdchens (Hippocampus brevirostris Cuv.) 
und seiner Embryonen und Jungfische. (The 


respiration of the brevirostral sea horse, its embryos 
and young.) Z. vergl. Physiol., 1937, 24, 143-165.— 
T. C. Schneirla (New York University). 

2376. Maaske, C. A., Krasno, M. R., & Eyster, 
J. A. E. Further observations on the potential 
distribution in the frog’s gastrocnemius muscle 


during activity. Amer. J. Physiol., 1938, 121, 250—- 
252.—Potentials were recorded by means of multi- 
contact electrodes. It is concluded that the relation 
of potentials along the muscle can be described by 
assuming two asynchronous dipoles directed along 
the axis of the muscle—T. W. Forbes (Harvard 
Bureau for Traffic Research). 


2377. Manoil, A. Timp de reactie psiho-motrice 
si oboseala. (Reaction time and fatigue.) J. 
Psihoteh., 1937, 1, 186-189.—An estimation of 
fatigue is made from reaction-time examinations. 
The method is applied at the Henry Rousselle 
Hospital in Paris, and seems to give satisfactory 
results. It can be applied in the practice of voca- 
tional guidance.— N. Marginean (Cluj, Rumania). 


2378. McCance, R. A., Luff, M. C., & Widdowson, 
E.E. Physical and emotional periodicity in women. 
J. Hyg., Camb., 1937, 37, 571-611.—Results of 
questionnaires. Mental depression is at a maximum 
two days before a period, diminishes till the 11th 
day, increases slightly till the 17th, diminishes till 
the 20th, and finally increases. Tendency to 
irritability is at a minimum on the 6th day.—H. E. 
Burtt (Ohio State). 


MOTOR AND GLANDULAR RESPONSES 


2379. Nemtzowa, O. Z., & Schattenstein, p I 
[The influence of the central nervous System or 
certain physiological processes during work. } 3, : 
Biol. Med. exp. U.R.S.S., 1936, 1, 144-145 _ 
Subjects lifting weights rhythmically were 9j,,, 
hypnotic suggestions that the weights were lighter 
or heavier. In the former case pulmonary vens)), 
tion and metabolism diminished 20% to 30 
whereas in the latter case metabolism increased 
30% to 50%. In another case subjects who wer 
resting quietly had marked increase in metabolisy 
produced by hypnotic suggestion that they wer 
lifting heavy weights.—H. E. Burtt (Ohio State) 


2380. Northington, P., & Barrera, S. E. Th 
galvanic nystagmus reaction in the monkey. 4»,,, 
J. Physiol., 1937, 120, 703-704.—-Labyrinthectomy 
and section of the 8th nerve eliminated the ny. 
stagmus produced by galvanic stimulation, whe, 
this stimulation was applied from ear to back of the 
neck or shoulders. This indicates that participation 
of the 8th nerve is necessary for this response— 
T. W. Forbes (Harvard Bureau for Traffic Research), 


2381. Regelsberger, H., & Kinkelin, W. Verday. 
ungsleukocytose und cerebrale Steurerung des 
Blutbildes. (Digestion leukocytosis and cerebral 
regulation of blood formation.) Z. ges. exp. Med, 
1937, 101, 307.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 


2382. Rosenblueth, A., & Luco, J. V. A study 
of denervated mammalian skeletal muscle. 4 muy, 
J. Physiol., 1937, 120, 781-797.—The study was 
done on cats under dial. The gastrocnemius-soleus, 
quadriceps, sartorius, and muscles of the tongue and 
face were used. Tension records (physiological 
contractions) were made on the kymograph. |..- 
tonic recording was used for post-auricular and 
sartorius muscles only. Spontaneous electrical 
activity of denervated skeletal muscles was ten- 
porarily increased after injections of eserine and 
prostigmine. Acetylcholine evoked contractions 
and contractures. The spike potentials occurring 
with contractions ceased with large doses. Acety’- 
choline rendered the muscle refractory to direct 
electrical stimulation. Tetany increased the elec- 
trical excitability of muscles whether the tetany was 
produced by electrical stimulation or by acetyl 
choline. Denervated tongue and facial muscles 
contracted, after somewhat lengthened latency, as 4 
result of stimulation of the chorda tympani. This 
is held to be strong evidence for a chemical mediator. 


-Eserine decreased electrical excitability of muscles. 


Since eserine protects acetylcholine from destruction, 
this finding is evidence in favor of a chemical 
mediator and against the theory of electrical trans 
mission. Curare raised the threshold of muscles to 
a.ch.; however, curare has been shown by others to 
be of negligible effect on the increase of excitability 
to electrical stimulation. The curare effect als 
is an argument in favor of chemical transmissiot. 
—T. W. Forbes (Harvard Bureau for Traffic Re 
search). 


2383. Rosenfeld, M., & Snyder, F. F. Stages of 
development of respiratory regulation and the 
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MOTOR AND GLANDULAR RESPONSES 


changes occurring at birth. _ Amer. J. Physiol., 
1038. 121, 242-249.—Stimulation of respiration of 
-ahbits by excess carbon dioxide, anoxemia and 
cyanide first appeared at the stage of viability (29 
days) thus indicating an immature regulatory 
mechanism previous to this time. Rhythmic 
responses occurred before this, however. Transition 
from intra-uterine to adult type of respiratory 
response occurred abruptly instead of developing 
cradually —T. W. Forbes (Harvard Bureau for 
Traffic Research). 

2384. Schnyder, E. Ermiidung und Nichtermii- 
dung der Muskulatur bei selektiver Reizung eines 
gemischten Nervenstammes ; ein Beitrag zur Lehre 
yom Sympathikus. (Fatigue and non-fatigue of the 
musculature after selective stimulation of a mixed 
neural trunk. A contribution to the knowledge of 
the sympathetic system.) Z. Biol., 1936, 97, 505.— 
in fatigue experiments on mixed neural trunks in 
which the sympathetic nerves were also stimulated, 
fatigue occurred less rapidly than in those in which 
they were not affected. The sympathetic system 
oromotes muscular efficiency and its participation 
in the activities of the muscular system is a biological 
necessity. —P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 


2385. Shock, N. W., & Coombs, C. H. Changes 
in skin resistance and affective tone. Amer. J. 
Psychol., 1937, 49, 611-620.—The present paper 
reports an experiment on the correlation between 
juality and degree of affective tone and the psycho- 
galvanic response. 16 odors were presented serially 


to 40 boys and 40 girls (mean age 12.46 years), who 
were asked to rate them upon a 5-point scale for 


P-U. Simultaneously a photographic record was 
made of apparent electrical resistance in both hand 
and foot, pulse rate, respiration rate, and gross 
bodily movement. The reliability of the ratings for 
the whole group was .960. The reliability of the 
galvanometric records was .920 for the average of 
the hand and foot. ‘“Taking into account the order 
of presentation, the stimuli were divided into three 
groups on the basis of the mean ratings, SP, SU, and 
VU. The SP and SU groups were of equal affective 
strength but of opposite affective quality. It is 
tentatively concluded that, in individual cases, (1) 
the affective quality of the stimulus must be con- 
sidered, as well as the affective strength, as a factor 
determining the magnitude of the change in skin 
resistance; and (2) for equal degrees of affective 
strength unpleasant stimuli tend to give greater 
skin-resistance changes than pleasant stimuli.”-— 
D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


2386. Steinbach, E. E. [Changes in motor 
chronaxy as affected by exercise. ] Bull. Biol. Med. 
exp. U.R.S.S., 1936, 1, 146-147.—Changes in 
chronaxy appear in muscles other than those actually 
involved in the work, but are delayed. Persons 
who have been trained so that the work produces 
little change in chronaxy can have this change 
drought on by doing mental work simultaneously 
with the physical exercise —H. E. Burtt (Ohio State). 


2384-2391 


2387. Sveinsson, S. L. Der Kohlenhydratumsatz 
bei Versuchstieren wihrend Pernoctonnarkose. 
(Carbohydrate consumption of experimental animals 
during pernocton narcosis.) Skand. Arch. Physiol., 
1936, 73, 211.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 


2388. Thomas, M. L’instinct et la psychologie 
des papillons. (Instinct and the psychology of 
butterflies.) Bull. (Ann.) Soc. ent. Belg., 1933, 73, 
315-332.—The author has observed the natural 
behavior of butterflies of different species, and he 
gives his data from experiments on 27 Vanessa 
urtica and Vanessa atalanta, the survivals of about 
80 larvae. His conclusion is that the behavior of 
butterflies as exhibited in the main activities of their 
existence (hatching, feeding, and egg laying) de- 
mands instinct as an explanation, i.e., an inherited 
inner awareness of a specific plan of life. The 
unrolling of the proboscis, for example, is not a reflex 
but a voluntary act: 75% of the normal subjects 
were observed to accomplish this act, not simply 
when in contact with humidity but when under 
normal conditions of feeding. Furthermore, since 
the butterfly is susceptible to taming, the author 
infers that flight is not a purely mechanical act but 
is voluntary.— R. Nihard (Liége). 

2389. Thomas, M. Instinct et psychologie ento- 
mologique. (Instinct and entomological psy- 
chology.) Bull. (Ann.) Soc. ent. Belg., 1934, 74, 
161-179.—Thomas defends his definition of instinct 
(an inherited inner awareness of a specific plan of 
life) against Verlaine’s criticisms. The explanations 
proposed by the latter with regard to learning, the 
influence of the environment, and the survival of only 
those which are successful, do not seem compatible 
with the behavior of the animals which Verlaine 
himself observed and reported or with the reports 
from previous observers, such as the studies made 
on migratory birds by Bonnet. Furthermore, 
Thomas's definition is not contradicted by the data 
cited by Verlaine, in that it does not imply a perfect 
stability in movements, in their structure, or in their 
order of appearance. On the contrary, an intelligent 
adaptation to hitherto unencountered contingencies 
would seem inexplicable by a simple mechanical 
reaction to extrinsic stimuli, with the environment 
considered as a factor only as it furnished the animal 
useful materials and working conditions. Failures 
reported by Verlaine may be due to physical de- 
ficiencies in certain individuals —R. Nihard (Liége). 


2390. Uglow, W., Mortischenja, A., & Goldberg, 
A. Uber die Wirkung von Lirm und Erschiitterung 
auf den Gasaustausch. (Effect of noise and vibra- 
tion on basal metabolism.) Arbeitsphvsiologie, 1936, 
9, 387-391.—Intense noise increased metabolism 
30% in one subject, but in three others produced a 
reduction. Vibration of the chair most frequently 
produces an increase in metabolism which, however, 
disappeared after experiences of this sort.—H. E. 
Burtt (Ohio State). 

2391. Verlaine, L. Qu’est-ce que [l’instinct? 
(What is instinct?) Folia biotheor., 1937, No. 2, 
51-66.— Whenever an attempt is made to reconstruct 
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the genesis of a form of so-called instinctive behavior, 
it is found that this behavior is made up of the same 
processes which make up so-called intellectual 
behavior. It must be believed that instinctive 
behavior is a manifestation of intelligence during 
the entire course of its development, since it cannot 
be explained without conceding to the subject a 
certain awareness and since this awareness can 
consist only of general ideas. Between the two kinds 
of behavior there is only one difference, a difference 
existing between two stages in the evolution of the 
same phenomenon. The error arises in considering 
these two stages as phenomena which are essentially 
different. Instinct and intelligence are static en- 
tities, according to the old systematic psychology, 
but functional dynamic psychology has found that 
they have arisen from one and the same mode of 
activity, the psychism.— L. Verlaine (Liége). 

2392. Watkins, A. L. Reflex responses of the 
nictitating membrane and the blood pressure to 
distention of the bladder and rectum. Amer. J. 
Physiol., 1938, 121, 32-39.—Blood pressure increased 
with bladder pressure. The nictitating membrane 
usually relaxed, but showed a rebound when the 
bladder was emptied. The afferent pathway in- 
cludes the hypogastric and pelvic nerves. Dilation 
of the rectum inhibited effects on blood pressure and 
n.m., while dilation of the sphincter resulted in 
excitation. The sensory end organs in the bladder 
are apparently specific for pressure. The sensory 


end organs in the bladder and rectum show slow 
adaptation, while those of the sphincter adapt 


rapidly. —7. W. Forbes (Harvard Bureau for Traffic 
Research). 


2393. Weiser, J. Zur Umstimmung der Muskel- 
chronaxie durch vegetative Einfliisse. (The conver- 
sion of muscle chronaxy through vegetative in- 
fluences.) Z. ges. exp. Med., 1937, 101, 339.—P. L. 
Krieger (Leipzig). 

2394. Youmans, W. B., & Meek, W. J. Reflex 
and humoral gastro-intestinal inhibition in un- 
anesthetized dogs during rectal stimulation. A mer. 
J. Physiol., 1937, 120, 750—760.—Inhibition of the 
stomach and intestine by stimulation of the colon 
and rectum has been attributed to splanchnic nerve 
reflexes. However, others report liberation of 
sympathin during pseudo-emotion of decorticated 
cats from afferent nerve stimulation and excitement. 
The present study showed such inhibition even 
though the splanchnic nerves were cut. This 
inhibition was not affected by removal of the adrenal 
medullary tissue or vagotomy. The results support 
the conclusion that an inhibitory substance cor- 
responding to sympathin I was released at abdominal 
sympathetic endings—-T7. W. Forbes (Harvard 
Bureau for Traffic Research). 


2395. Zajdorf, A. Das Fingerbeugephinomen 
und seine Beziehungen zu andren pathologischen 
Reflexen. (The finger bending phenomenon and its 
relations to other pathological reflexes.) Kalisz: 
Abramowicz, 1937. Pp. 31—R. R. Willoughby 
(Brown). 
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[See also abstracts 2224, 2245, 2246, 2265, 2266 
2268, 2269, 2285, 2297, 2299, 2305, 2323, 233; 
2350, 2402, 2411, 2420, 2423, 2439, 2461) 249) 
2510, 2548, 2573, 2601, 2694. | 
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2396. Allen, W. M. Paul Laurence Dunby. 
a study in genius. Psychoanal. Rev., 1938, 25, 53’ 
82.—This is a discussion of the mechanisms seo, 
in the personality of the negro poet. The autho 
traces the poet's background, interpreting he 
personality in terms of those influences and showin; 
how he reacts to them in his writings. The discussion 
is organized under the headings: the family back. 
ground; Dunbar, the boy; Dunbar, the neuroti— 
relation to mother, paraphiliac trends, marriage ang 
frustration, inferiority (sexual inferiority, physical 
inferiority, racial inferiority), suicidal trends, alco. 
holism; and Dunbar, the poet. Outstanding com. 
ponents of the personality are the feeling of racia 
inferiority and the intense mother fixation —J. § 
Selling (Recorder’s Court, Detroit). 


2397. [Anon.] Fire-walking: scientific tests, 
Nature, Lond., 1937, 139, 660.—A professional fire. 
walker, Ahmed Hussain, a Moslem, served as the 
main subject in two experiments. In the first 
experiment a trench 12 feet long, containing charcoal 
on oak-ash, was raised to a temperature of 575° C. on 
the surface and 700° C. inside, as measured by 
special thermocouples. Hussain walked the trench 
in 1.3 sec., showing no signs of injury. Five volur- 
teers blistered their feet. In the second experiment 
the trench was 20 feet long, with a surface tempera. 
ture of 740° C. and an inside temperature of 750° C 
Hussain took six steps in 2.3 sec., which produced 
five blisters on one foot and marked erythema on the 
other. ‘“‘The feet sank into the ash to a depth of 
between two and three inches, and it seems clear 
that its poor thermal conductivity prevents damage 
to normal skin if the contact-time is less than about 
half a second . . . this time corresponds with that 
of one quick step: two steps with the same foot 
could only be done without injury by the practised 
professional, and three steps was beyond his limit.’ 
There is no evidence for a specially induced mental 
state.—G. F. J. Lehner (Brown). 

2398. Benedek, T. Abwehrmechanismen ud 


Ichstruktur. (Defence mechanisms and ego struc: 
ture.) Int. Z. Psychoanal., 1937, 23, 490-508—A 


‘dynamically functional narcissism is responsible for 


the characteristic resistance patterns in analysis. 
In one type the narcissism is concentrated in the 
super-ego and brings about a resistance through 
introjection. In the other type the narcissism of the 
ego is stronger than that of the super-ego, and this 
arouses projective defence mechanisms. There are, 
however, cases which do not fit into either of the 
above categories. In these, because of the intense 
anxiety before the super-ego, the environment 's 
changed through the extraversion of intrapsychic 
conflicts. Through observation of the type of de 
fence mechanisms one meets in analysis methods cat 
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devised for the treatment of resistances.—H. J. 
a ov cki (Minnesota). 
13909, Brauchle, A. Hypnose und Autosuggestion. 
i~pnosis and autosuggestion.) (6th ed.) Leipzig: 
1s : niversal-Bibliothek, Pp. 77. M. 
. Willoughby (Brown). 

2400. : sail R. P., & others. Parent educa- 
tion and ES eis symposium. Parent 
1937, 3—25.—Included are: Introduction, 
io BP. P. AB, Titi Psychoanalytic psychology in 

rent education, by Helen L. Witmer; Psycho- 

nalysis and parent learning, by Lewis B. Hill; 
Some effects of psychoanalysis on counseling, by’ E. 
1. Ross; and The social problem and the individual, 
ny F. Alexander.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


2401. Burrow, T. The organism as a whole and 
its | phyloanalytic implications. Aust. J. Psychol. 
Phil. 1937, 15, 259-278.—Phyloanalysis seeks to 
mpare the behavior of individual organisms as 
concretely expressed with behavior that is typical of 
the | phylum as a whole. ‘‘Partitive’ functioning is 
loped through individual adjustments beginning 
with the birth of the individual. This deviates more 
and more from the integrations characteristic of the 
ohylum. The result is failure or distortion of 
interindividual adjustments, as manifested in dis- 
yreement, aggression, mental abnormality, etc. 
The method of phyloanalysis consists of each indi- 
vidual’s doing away, in a group situation, with the 
partitive subject-disorganization, and arriving at 
mprehension of the basic, generic trends of life.— 


1937. 
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H. D. Spoerl (American International College). 
2402. Bychowski, G. Psychoanalyse im hypo- 


(Psychoanalysis during the 
hypoglycemic state.) Int. Z. Psychoanal., 1937, 23, 
540-547.—The most significant change in the 
schizophrenic personality following insulin shock 
is the increased degree of transference of which the 
patient is capable. This allows for possible cathartic 
resolutions, if the patient is carefully directed and 
the transference constantly strengthened. Ego- 
resistances are gradually overcome, pathological 
reality being slowly replaced by the normal. Since 
the patient must surrender his infantile feelings of 
grandeur, adequate reality substitutes must be 
pointed out. These, however, must take into account 

t only his libidinous impulses but also his powerful 
narcissistic drive. With increased fixation on the 
environment infantile persecutory anxieties can 
perhaps be neutralized and hate projections with- 
drawn.—H. J. Wegrocki (Minnesota). 


2403. Freud, S. Konstruktionen in der Analyse. 
Constructions. in analysis.) Int. Z. Psychoanal., 
1937, 23, 459-469. —Interpretation in analysis con- 
cerns itself with the uncovering of the masked mean- 
ings of particular symbol- complexes. Where, how- 
ever, a more general pattern of behavior is concerned, 

he term “construction” might better be used. The 

unction of the analyst is to “reconstruct” the 
afi aectively significant experiences of the patient's 
past and to substitute for the patient’s own ‘‘con- 
structions” a picture of the really determining 


glykimischen Zustand. 
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factors in his symptoms. Real analytic skill is 
required for the proper evaluation of the patient's 
agreements or disagreements with the analyst's 
“constructions.” The latter should always be 
treated as tentative frameworks intended eventually 
to serve as foundation stones in the creation of a 
final structure of the genetic background condition- 
ing a symptom-picture—H. J. Wegrocki (Minne- 
sota). 

2404. Fuchs, S. H. Uber Introjektion. (On 
introjection.) Imago, 1937, 23, 420-446.—See XI: 
5649.—H. D. Spoerl (American International Col- 
lege). 

2405. Guynn, R. F. Psychoanalysis in psycho- 
neurosis. Med. Rec., N. Y., 1938, 148, 116-120.— 
A general discussion is given of psychoanalysis in 
relation to psychoneurosis, stressing the requirements 
pertaining both to the analyst and to the patient, 
and illustrated by a general account of the analysis 
of a psychoneurotic patient. Appended is the 
patient’s own account of his illness preceding the 
analytic therapy.— M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 


2406. Homburger, E. Traumatische Konfigura- 
tionen im Spiel. (Traumatic configurations in play.) 
Imago, 1937, 23, 447-516.—See XI: 4564.—H. D. 
Spoerl (American International College). 


2407. Hoop, J. H. v. d. Die Objektivitat des 
Analytikers. (The objectivity of the analyst.) Jnt. 
Z. Psychoanal., 1937, 23, 509-526.—In the field of 
human relations objectivity does not mean the 
elimination of subjectivity, but a broad understand- 
ing of all the various forms of subjectivity, whether 
they be the most curious deviations from the norm 
or the highest strivings for some ideal. The ob- 
jectivity of the analyst is often very illusory. 
Whether he is aware of it or not, he is unconsciously 
imposing his own set of ideals on the patient. In 
those cases where the “personality types’’ of the 
analyst and the patient are radically different no 
common ground can be found and therapy is only 
impeded. Development of intuition and imagination 
are essential to the overcoming of these disadvan- 
tages.—H. J. Wegrocki (Minnesota). 

2408. Horst, L. v. d. Het onbewuste. (The 
unconscious.) Ned. Tijdschr. Psychol., 1937, 4, 
1—13.—Supranormal events depend on semi-consci- 
ous or unconscious deception and self-deception, on 
as yet unknown natural forces, or on immanent 
psychic forces connected with the dynamic unity of 
the psychophysical organism. As to a possible 
inexplicable residue, this should serve as a special 
stimulus to further investigations by the psycholo- 
gists in whose special field the phenomena occur, 
but it does not necessitate the development of a 
separate science of the supranormal (parapsychol- 
ogy).—H. Beaumont (Kentucky). 

2409. Horst, L. v. d. Het onderbewuste. (The 
subconscious.) Ned. Tijdschr. Psychol., 1937, 5, 
183-193.—The content of the subconscious consists 
of (1) concepts and experiences which at one time 
were conscious and which have become subconscious 
because of repression or because the stimulus has 
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weakened so much as to fall below the threshold of 
consciousness; and (2) dispositions which are 
endogenous and may become conscious in the indi- 
vidual’s behavior tendencies. These subconscious 
contents function secondarily in affecting conscious 
life, and their presence should be recognized in a 
study of personality (feelings of insufficiency, over- 
compensation, rationalization, etc.). Independent 
of consciousness are instinct and intuition. The 
former is the ability to perform unconsciously a 
purposive activity, the latter the ability to become 
conscious of subconscious insight which has not been 
acquired by experience. Other groups of phenomena 
which may be explained by the subconscious include 
occult manifestations, the physiological unconscious 
(automatisms such as reflexes, equilibrium, heart 
action), etc.—H. Beaumont (Kentucky). 


2410. Hugenholtz, P. T. Over het prae-genitale 
driftleven. (Pregenital drives.) Ned. Tijdschr. 
Psychol., 1937, 4, 33-46.—Freud has attempted to 
explain the development of the anal and oral phases 
of the pregenital drive without taking into considera- 
tion the factor of consciousness. However, in the 
absence of consciousness only forced restraint would 
be possible, never a modification of a non-specific 
drive. The individual gains control over a drive 
after a struggle between the ego and the impersonal 
vital force. Thus these changes are accounted for 
by the gradual growth of consciousness rather than 
by the extraneous factors which the psychoanalysts 
offer in explanation.—H. Beaumont (Kentucky). 


2411. Jenness, A., & Hackman, R. C. Salivary 


secretion during hypnosis. J. exp. Psychol., 1938, 
22, 58-66.—Secretion from Stenson’s duct in 
response to stimulation of one cubic centimeter of 
lemon juice was measured in seven hypnotizable 
subjects during four periods of hypnosis and during 
an equal number of control periods in the normal 
waking state. Two persons whom the experimenters 
were unable to hypnotize, but who simulated hyp- 
nosis upon request, were similarly tested. The 
results are summarized as follows: (1) The average 
secretion for the seven subjects during hypnosis was 
40% less than during the normal state. Diminution 
of salivation during hypnosis occurred in 26 of the 28 
experimental sessions. (2) Subjects who liked lemon 
juice secreted more copiously than subjects who 
disliked it. (3) Results in the two control subjects 
are equivocal. Various hypotheses are suggested 
to account for the diminution of secretion in the 
hypnotized subjects and for the equivocal results in 
the control subjects.—H. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 


2412. Jung,C.G. Psychology and religion. New 
Haven: Yale Univ. Press, 1938. Pp. 131. $2.00.— 
This book is a characteristic combination of psy- 
chological observation, theosophy and _ historical 
reflection. The author’s theory of the unconscious 
is re-asserted with reference to its metaphysical 
implications, and several of the ‘“‘archetypal’’ 
notions which the unconscious mind is supposed 
currently to produce are studied in detail. Jung's 
notion of religion is that of an integration of con- 
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scious and unconscious forces. The latter appea, ;, 
dissociated form, creating symptomatic disturbance 
and calling for a larger synthesis within the conse) 2 
personality than a one-sided neurotic developmen: 
has permitted. The externals of religion are defence, 
against intrusions from the unconscious. [n (,. 
tholicism cultus has operated with relative succe 
but Protestants undertake the more daring and 
ultimately more rewarding venture of meeting the 
unconscious face to face. The clinical materi, 
around which the main arguments are constructed 
consists of a series of dreams reported by a newros, 
of Catholic upbringing and mature scientific training 
with interpretation in terms of Jung's theory » 
symbolism and its therapeutic application. " 4). 
though dreams are regarded as an index of conficr 
their latent content is determined more by a con. 
parative study of mythology and folklore than }y 
the associated experiences of the patient wh 
dreams them.—R. P. Casey (Brown). 


2413. Kahn, S. To be or not to be analyzed: tha 
is the question. Med. Rec., N. Y., 1938, 147, 121- 
122.—A brief discussion is given of the essential 
factors leading to satisfactory results in the ps 
choanalytic situation; mention is made of the variety 
of misconceptions of psychoanalysis; and a concise 
statement is given of the reasons warranting the 
analysis of the analyst, and the effects which accrue 
from such analysis—M. H. Erickson (Eloi 
Hospital). 

2414. Karpf, F. B. Some open questions relating 
to psychotherapy and social work. Soc. Wor 
Technique, 1938, 3, 3-11.—In a previous series of 
articles the author outlined the positions of the chief 
schools of current analytic therapy and considered 
their relation to modern social work thinking and 
practice. Several important questions which have 
been raised by students and other readers of these 
articles are discussed here.—M. Keller (Brown). 


2415. Karpman, B. The Kreutzer Sonata; 1 
problem in latent homosexuality and castration. 
Psychoanal. Rev., 1938, 25, 20-48.—The author 
submits “that the Kreutzer Sonata is a thinly 
disguised self-portraiture of Tolstoy himself, and 
that the trends therein expressed may be used as 
clues in search for the understanding of Tolstoy's 
own life.” An overwhelming fear and hatred of 
sex is manifest in the hero. He centers his hate of 
womanhood upon his wife. Murdering his wife ex- 


_presses his hatred of sex and frees him from its 


burden. The hero’s feeling of relief and sleep alter 
the murder, his failure to commit suicide, and the 
manner of the murder—stabbing and choking—bear 
out the interpretation. The hero’s (and Tolstoy's) 
advocacy of abstinence and chastity are further 
expressions of paraphiliac trends. The author be- 
lieves that the novel gives an excellent portrayal 0 
Freud’s concept of the death instinct.— L. S. Selling 
(Recorder's Court, Detroit). 

2416. Lampl de Groot, J. Masochismus und 


Narzissmus. (Masochism and narcissism.) /né. Z. 
Psychoanal., 1937, 23, 479-489.—Those aspects 0 
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che death impulse which, as aggressive tendencies, 
. directed toward the outside world can also be 
‘oened against the person himself. It is these that 

z about the secondary (passive-feminine and 
soral) types of masochism. These introjected 
oressions are utilized for the attainment of maso- 
istic pleasure in order to forestall possible injury 

a sensitive narcissism. Masochism is thus a 

ice of the lesser of two evils. Where resistances 
.ainst recovery are based not on an anxiety of the 
-o before the super-ego, but upon a desire to avoid 
insults, the therapeutic chances are 


narcissistic 


-oportionately decreased.—H. J. Wegrocki (Minne- 


sota). 

2417. Loewenstein, R. Bemerkungen zur Theorie 
des therapeutischen Vorgangs der Psychoanalyse. 
Remarks on the theory of the therapeutic process in 
sychoanalysis.) Int. Z. Psychoanal., 1937, 23, 
560-563.—Patient and painfully exact observation 
s the only way in which to develop a theory of 
osvchoanalytic therapy. Just as simple unitary 

itions of the origin of neuroses (cf. Rank’s 
birth trauma’) have failed, so also any theory 
which insists that the therapeutic is simply the 
reverse of the pathogenic process must of necessity 
be defeated by its own inadequate recognition of a 
of complicating factors—H. J. Wegrocki 

Minnesota). 

2418. Markuszewicz, R. Urogenitalismus: die 
dritte pragenitale Organisationsstufe des infantilen 
Sexualtriebes. (Urogenitalism: the third pregenital 
tage of infant sexual development.) Psychiat. 

rol. Bl., Amst., 1936, No. 4.—Urogenitalism, the 
joyment of urethral sensations, marks the last 
tage preceding the attainment of genital maturity. 
In girls it is complicated by the secondary develop- 
ment of clitoris masturbation. Urogenitalism is the 
level which conditions the differentiation of sexes, 
inasmuch as in girls vaginal as opposed to clitoral, 
and in boys penile as opposed to urethral eroticism 
prevails—H. J. Wegrockt (Minnesota). 


2419. Moore, J. E. Is there anything to mental 
telepathy? Peabody J. Educ., 1938, 15, 186-198.— 
rhis is a review of studies by Coover, Rhine, Bird, 
Martin, Cox, Baker, and Willoughby. The main 
points seem to indicate that: “Evidence for the 
existence of ‘mental telepathy’ and ‘clairvoyance’ 
is questionable. . . . It would seem logical at the 
present stage of ‘telepathic’ investigation to take an 
agnostic position, an attitude of ‘I do not know.’ " 

\. B. Cuff (Eastern Kentucky). 

2420. Price, H. Fire-walking. Nature, Lond., 
1937, 139, 928-929.—This is a third experiment 
periormed with Ahmed Hussain. The trench was 12 
leet long and had a surface temperature of 800° C. 
Hussain, weighing 126 lbs., took four steps in 1.6 
sec. without injury to his feet. A young Cambridge 
graduate, R. Adcock, weighing 160 Ibs., walked the 
trench in 1.8 sec., taking 3 steps, without injury.— 
. F. J. Lehner (Brown). 

2421. Sachs, H. Zur Theorie der psychoana- 
lytischen Technik, (Remarks on the theory of 
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psychoanalytic technique.) Int. Z. Psychoanal., 
1938, 23, 563.—Observations and experiences, not 
a rigid theoretical framework, should form the basis 
for all discussions about the theory and development 
of psychoanalytic technique. Otherwise a chasm 
between imperfect technique and systematic but 
sterile theory will be created, to the detriment of 
both.—H. J. Wegrocki (Minnesota). 

2422. Schatia, V. Peer Gynt—a study of in- 
security. Psychoanal. Rev., 1938, 25, 49-52.—The 
emotional background of Peer Gynt's personality is 
the subject of this paper. The literary character 
(Peer Gynt) is described as ‘‘the embodiment of 
poverty of spirit and half-heartedness—as the very 
incarnation of a compromising dread of decisive 
committal to any one course.’’ His background is 
one of emotional and economic insecurity, without a 
father-ideal to emulate. Significant in the history of 
the youth was that he was expected to be both 
husband and child to his mother. The author 
briefly traces Peer’s life as it develops in the play.— 
L. S. Selling (Recorder’s Court, Detroit). 

2423. Schilder, P. Zur Psychoanalyse der Benz- 
hedrinwirkung. (The psychoanalysis of the effect 
of benzedrine.) Int. Z. Psychoanal., 1937, 23, 536- 
539.—Drugs like benzedrine which exert a psycho- 
logical effect alter in a very fundamental fashion the 
libidinal structure of an individual. Pharmaco- 
psychoanalysis attempts to ascertain the types of 
changes the ego and libido structure undergo and to 
penetrate into the dynamics of the changes involved. 
Benzedrine, because of its effects, can be of great use 
in the treatment of neuroses, not because of any 
direct therapeutic effect but because it may bring 
to the surface strata which would not otherwise be 
apparent.—H. J. Wegrocki (Minnesota). 


2424. Spitz, R. Familienneurose und neurotische 
Familie. Bericht tiber den IX Kongress der Psy- 
choanalytiker franzisischer Sprache 1936 in Nyon. 
(Family neurosis and the neurotic family. A report 
of the ninth congress of French-speaking psycho- 
analysts, held in 1936in Nyon.) Int. Z. Psychoanal., 
1937, 23, 548-559.—H. J. Wegrocki (Minnesota). 


2425. Szalai, A. Philosophische Grundprobleme 
der psychoanalytischen Psychologie; eine dialek- 
tische Studie. (Basic philosophical problems of 
psychoanalytical psychology; a dialectical study.) 
Zurich: Octava Verlag, 1936. Pp. 63.—Psycho- 
analytic formulation is considered sufficiently clear 
and mature to be submitted to a dialectical examina- 
tion. The author has written a sympathetic critique 
with the aim of determining whether psychoanalytic 
theory is internally consistent. The assumptions of 
psychoanalysis are accepted and given dialectical 
justification —J. McV. Hunt (Brown). 

2426. Veth, J. Spelanalyse als methode van 
psychologisch onderzoek en van behandeling van 
kinderen met neurotische verschijnselen. (Play 
analysis as a method of psychological research and 
of treatment of childref having neurotic symptoms.) 
Leyden: Eduard Ijdo, 1936. Pp. 153.—On the 
theoretical side the author presents a critique of 
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the procedures of A. Freud and M. Klein, and of 
their major contentions. Some of these are con- 
tradicted by the clinical findings. She concludes 
that play and dreams are continuous phenomena, 
also that transference of affect is possible in young 
children. Seven cases are reported, of children 
ranging in age from 2 to 13. Educational influence 
as a direct part of the analysis is stressed. The 
analyses involve comparatively few and _ brief 
sessions.—H. D. Spoerl (American International 
College). 

2427. Wegrocki, H. J. A case of number phobia. 
Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1938, 19, 97-99.—In illustra- 
tion of the force of experiential as contrasted to 
strictly academic associative factors of everyday 
life, i.e., associations as determining elements in the 
train of thought, a report is given of an obsessional 
neurotic patient who feared all even numbers, 
particularly 2, 14 and 18, and the odd numbers 21 
and 23. Analysis revealed that repressed genitality, 
first made conscious traumatically at the age of 18, 
accounted for the fear of the number 18, and that 
likewise a complicated Oedipus situation was sym- 
bolized by the other numbers, with 2 meaning 
essentially giving expression to Oedipus impulses.— 
M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 

2428. Yaskin, J.C. The psychobiology of anxiety. 
Psychoanal. Rev., 1937, 23-4, 1-93 (suppl.).—This 
is a psychoanalytic study of anxiety, showing 
definition, etiology, and mechanisms. The various 
types of anxiety are mentioned. Diagnosis, prog- 
nosis and treatment are given a brief discussion. 
The author says that clinically anxiety arises in: (1) 
disturbances of the viscera and organic disease, as 
well as disturbances of sexual function; (2) situa- 
tional difficulties; (3) unconscious causes related 
to sex motivation.— L. S. Selling (Recorder's Court, 
Detroit). 


[See also abstracts 2333, 2379, 2446, 2473, 2559, 
2587, 2591. } 
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2429. Abély, X. Le sentiment de non création 
personnelle chez l’halluciné. (The feeling of 
personal uncreativeness in the hallucinated.) Ann. 
méd.-psychol., 1937, 95, Part 3, 495-508.—Abély 
attempts to discover the most simple and primitive 
feelings which accompany the hallucination. He 
presents a discussion of the objective, subjective, 
and classical groups of automatisms. He then 
describes the feeling of personal uncreativeness and 
its relation to depersonalization. Having done this, 
the author points out that explanation of psycho- 
motor disturbance in terms of mental automatism 
has been displaced by attempts to divest the halluci- 
nation of all its secondary elaborations in order to 
discover the fundamental feelings which are present 
during the very onset of the disorder.—M. New- 
burger (Cincinnati). 

2430. [Anon.] Resumé des rapports présentés 
aux deuxiéme congrés d’hygiéne mentale. (Ré- 


_Psychiat., 1937, 157, 153-165). 
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sumé of the reports presented at the 2nd congres; ,; 
mental hygiene.) Gesundh. Wohlf., 1937, 17, 395_ 
The article offers brief condensations of the lectures 
of 27 speakers of all countries at the 2nd congres 
for mental hygiene, Paris, 1937.—P. L. Kpiro 
(Leipzig). . 

2431. Banu, G. Les anormaux psychiques «, 
Roumania. (Psychologically abnormal people jp 
Rumania.) Rev. Igiend soc., 1937, 7, 279-393_ 
(1) Definition of psychological abnormality. 
Classification of psychological abnormalities and th: 
criteria upon which it is based. (3) The position oj 
psychologically abnormal people in Rumania in th 
past and present. (4) Juvenile delinquents j;, 
Rumania, and their treatment according to the ney 
laws. (5) The necessity of more mental hygiene and 
the way in which it can be developed.— N. Marpis. 
ean (Cluj, Rumania). 

2432. Baruk, H., & Lemeunier, —. Etude com. 
parative et différentielle des troubles de la mimique 
chez le catatonique et chez le Wilsonien. (A con. 
parative and differential study of the facial contrac. 
tures of the catatonic and Wilsonian.) Ann. méd. 
psychol., 1937, 95, Part 3, 515-522.—The authors 
present several of a series of photographs of a number 
of catatonic patients and one having Wilson's disease 
From a study of the series they conclude that th 
facial contracture in the catatonic is variable and 
asymmetrical, and shows complete dissociation 
muscular functions. In contrast, the facial con. 
tracture of the Wilsonian is symmetrical and repeated 
in an identical form whenever the patient attempts 
to speak.— M. Newburger (Cincinnati). 

2433. Beaton, T. Mental health service in the 
city of Portsmouth. Ment. Hyg., Lond., 1937, 3, 
146-149.— R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

2434. Bentley, M. The problems of mental 
disability in England. Amer. J. Psychol., 1938, 51, 
1-17.—A report of a “brief scouting reconnaissance 
of the techniques and attitudes of the British in 
handling mental cases. Some comparison is made 
with procedures in the U.S.A.—D. E. Johannsen 
(Skidmore). 

2435. Bleuler, E. Bemerkungen zu dem oben- 
stehenden Artikel von Dr. Roenau. (Remarks on 
Dr. Roenau’s article printed above.) Z. ges. Neurol. 
Psychiat., 1937, 157, 166-168.—The author answers 
Roenau’s criticism of ‘‘ambivalence”’ (Z. ges. Neural. 
“The concept ol 
ambivalence is indispensable in psychopathology, 
for ambivalent complexes have a disproportionatel) 
stronger pathogenic significance than do those 
without conflicts. . . . In the neuroses and schizo 
phrenia, the psychogenic symptoms arise, to a great 
extent, from ambivalent ideas."—C. W. for 
(Rochester). 


2436. Boudreau, E. N. Psychic states associated 
with hyperglycemia. N. Y. St. J. Med., 1937, 37, 
1627-1634.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

2437. Brockhausen, K. Uber erbbiologische 
Untersuchungen involutiver Psychosen, insbeson- 
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jere uber erstmalig in den Involution auftretende 
reine Melancholien. (Genetic studies of involu- 
psychoses, especially of pure melancholias 

‘sino for the first time in involution.) Z. ges. 
Psychiat., 1937, 157, 17-34.—There is a 
multiplicity of sy ndromes appearing in 

d of involution. T his study is based upon 

; (22 female, 9 male) who showed melan- 

the first time during involution. Studies 

( and sisters, parents, aunts and 
.nd cousins of these patients were made. 

e percentages of the various psychoses among the 
elatives were considerably lower than in correspond- 
studies of manic-depressive insanity, although 

r than in the average population. There is a 
bility, suggested by the data, that the patients 
nart to be included in the manic-depressive 

p and partly elsewhere. Further work is needed 
involution il psychoses can be divided into 
irate hereditary groups.—C. W. Fox (Rochester). 


2438. Bulman, N. W. The psychological aspect 
of obstetrics. Nurs. Times, 1937, 32, 1044—1047.— 
Willoughby (Brown). 


thers 


2439. Buys, E. Le vertige. Jn Various, Mélanges 
Paris: Masson, 1937. Pp. 77-86.— 


mn De moor. 


\ study of various cases led the author to conclude 
tigo arises more readily from a contradiction 

eans of orientation than from a deficiency of 
means. The psychological factor is the most 
rtant one, as fear and a feeling of insecurity 
precipitate the development of vertigo; 


and sug- 
tibility is very high in this phenomenon.—G. 
(Sorbonne). 


mann 


2440. Cammarata, J. A. Some considerations 
respecting the psychoneuroses. Ment. Hith Bull. 
Penn. Dep. Welf., 1937, 15, 8-11.— R. R. Willoughby 
Brown 
2441. Cassone, V. J. 
Bull. Penn. Dep. Welf., 


Willoughby (Brown). 


Ment. Hlth 
13-15.— R. R. 


Hysteria. 
1937, 15, 
2442. Claparéde, E. Le “signe de Demoor.” 
sign.) In Various, Mélanges de Jean 
Paris: Masson, 1937. Pp. 77-86.—In 
1902 Claparéde designated by the name Demoor's 
sign the phenomenon first observed by the Belgian 
hysician of that name, namely, that subnormal 
children do not experience the weight illusion 
(optico-muscular illusion). Other investigations 
have confirmed this observation, but the explanation 
has remained obscure. The author suggests an 
investigation of the question whether Demoor's 
sign is found in subnormal children when weights of 
different volumes are placed on the surface of the 
skin without requiring any weight lifting —M. R. 
mbercier (Geneva). 


2443. Clemmesen, C. Paraphrenia phantastica 
med tungetale. (Paraphrenia phantastica and 
talking in strange tongues.”) Hospitalstidende, 
1937, 80, 1321-1326.—A detailed case history of a 
rather strange case of paraphrenia phantastica in a 
larm-hand, who, the author says, would have run 


Demoor’s 


lemoor. 
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a great risk in the middle ages of being burned at the 
stake on the ground of demon possession.—M. L. 
Reymert (Mooseheart Laboratory for Child Re- 
search). 

2444. Constantinescu, I., & Constantinescu, D. 
L’hystérie dans les services de maladies mentales. 
(Hysteria in mental hospitals.) Bull. Soc. Psychiat. 
Bucarest, 1937, 2, 80-83.—Clinical case studies of 
patients suffering from hysteria who entered hospi- 
tals. The authors stress the states of mental con- 
fusion, for which the patients are usually brought to 
hospitals. The relation between hysteria, mental 
confusion, and schizophrenia is also discussed.— 
N. Marginean (Cluj, Rumania). 


2445. Constantinescu, I., Mitrofan, E., & Stoi- 
cesco, M. Troubles mentaux 4a réactions anti- 
sociales, survenus tardivement 4 la suite d’un 
traumatisme cérébral. (Mental troubles with anti- 
social reactions, occurring after a cerebral trauma- 
tism.) Bull. Soc. Psychiat. Bucarest, 1937, 2, 193-201. 
—A clinical study of two patients with anti-social 
reactions occurring after a cerebral traumatism. In 
the first case a traumatism localized in the frontal 
region is followed by schizophrenic troubles and 
obsessive ideas which made the individual commit 
a crime against his own fiancée. In the second case, 
with a generalized cerebral traumatism, there was a 
systematized delusion of an anti-social character. 
In both cases the constitutional factor seemed to 
play a role.— N. Marginean (Cluj, Rumania). 


2446. Deutsch, H. Uber das induzierte Irresein 
(folie 4 deux). (Induced insanity.) Jnt. Z. Psy- 
choanal., 1937, 23, 470-478.—A distinction should 
be made between two types of induced mental 
disorder: one is hysterical-suggestive, the other 
schizophrenic- induced. Whereas in the former the 
suggestion may involve simply the acceptance of an 
externally imposed pattern, in the latter what seems 
like suggestive induction represents only the activa- 
tion of an already present projection which has been 
held loosely in control by the world of reality. Both 
these types do, however, have some things in com- 
mon: (1) neither in the hysterical suggestion nor in 
the schizophrenic induction is anything accepted 
which is fundamentally foreign to the ego; (2) both 
the suggested and the induced types attain their 
objects by the mechanism of identification —H. J. 
Wegrockt (Minnesota). 

2447. Dimolescu, A. Educatia copilului deficitar 
gi intirziat mintal. (Education of the feeble-minded 
child.) Rev. Igiend soc., 1937, 7, 58-63.—(1) Factors 
determining feeble-mindedness: factors depending 
upon heredity, factors depending upon environment 
(family, bad teachers, schools, etc.). (2) Various 
methods of studying feeble-mindedness. (3) Pro- 
phylaxis and treatment. (4) The role played by 
school and education.— N. Marginean (Cluj, Ru- 
mania). 

2448. Dimolescu, A. Asistenta anormalilor min- 
tali in Italia. (Social assistance for feeble-minded 
children in Italy.) Rev. Igiend soc., 1937, '7, 184-190. 
—A brief survey concerning social assistance for 
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feeble-minded people in Italy, their schools and 
methods of education, their medical care, etc.— 
N. Marginean (Cluj, Rumania). 

2449. Dunbar, H. F. The psychic component in 
disease. Bull. Amer. Ass. med. soc. Workers, 1937, 
10, 69-80.— R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

2450. Erickson, M. H. The problem of the def- 
inition and the dynamic values of psychiatric 
concepts. Med. Rec., N. Y., 1938, 147, 107-109.— 
A general discussion is given of the need for a critical 
study and analysis of accepted psychiatric concepts 
for the purpose of determining their delimitations, 
their proper usages, and their correct immediate 
and remote applications in order to meet the prob- 
lems occasioned by the increasing dynamic trends 
of clinical psychiatry. Examples are given illus- 
trating the lack of definition and the varied uses to 
which a single concept may be put. Emphasis is 
placed upon the value of definitive psychological and 
laboratory studies of individual manifestations 
observed over a long period of time, such study being 
requisite for the clarification of psychiatric problems. 
—M.H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 

2451. Fervers, C. Nur nervés. 
Stuttgart-Leipzig: 1937. Pp. 112. 


(Only nervous.) 
RM. 4.80.— 


This work is dedicated to the positive character 
values of hysterical and nervous humanity and to 
the possibilities of their further improvement.—P. 
L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

2452. Goldwasser, M. Physical defects in men- 
tally retarded school children. 


Calif. west. Med., 
1937, 47, 310-315.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

2453. Gordon, A. The incidence of psychotic 
disorders in individuals whose parents married at 
an advanced age. Med. Rec., N. Y., 1938, 148, 
109-112.—An inquiry is made, in a total of 30 cases 
of psychotic patients whose parents married late in 
life, of the significant interrelationships between the 
ages of the parents at marriage, the number and 
eventual mental states of their offspring, the 
hereditary factors, and the age of occurrence, the 
character, and the precipitating and contributing 
factors of the mental disturbances. Discussion is 
given of the findings; the general conclusions reached 
were that the differences between parental ages were 
greater than the average, that [not?] all offspring de- 
veloped psychoses, that hereditary factors were either 
present in small number or absent, and that late 
marriage seems to favor the development of mental 
disorders in the offspring —M. H. Erickson (Eloise 
Hospital). 

2454. Helweg, H. Les tendances actuelles de la 
psychiatrie dans les pays scandinaves. (The present 
tendencies of psychiatry in the Scandinavian 
countries.) Ann. méd.-psychol., 1937, 95, Part 3, 
482-492.—The author briefly indicates the work 
recently completed and now being carried on in the 
Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Iceland, 
and Finland —M. Newburger (Cincinnati). 

2455. Janet, P. Les troubles de la personnalité 
sociale. (Disturbances of the social personality.) 
Ann. méd.-psychol., 1937, 95, Part 3, 421-468.— 
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In this article Janet concludes his description 9 
the relationship which exists between societ, ol 
the personality of the individual. Continuing 4, 
analysis begun by him in the July, 1937, issue of +, 
Annales médico-psychologiques, he presents a discy 
sion of the following topics: (6) the mental pq), 
brought about by feelings of external influence: (7 
the modification of the two personalities: the 
subject and the social personality —M. Newbyro. 
(Cincinnati). . 

2456. Kanner, L. The development and present 
status of psychiatry in pediatrics. J. Pej.) 
1937, 11, 418-435.— R. R. Willoughby (Brown), | 

2457. Kapp, F. Schreibiibungen eines greisey 
Homosexuellen als Lustgewinn und infantile Re. 
gression. (Writing exercises of a senile homosexya| 
as a source of pleasure and infantile regression 
Mschr. KrimBiol., 1937, 28, 516.—The author gives 
an individual contribution to the forensic judgment 
of old age degeneration.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig 

2458. Kleist, K., & Driest,W. Die Katatonie ay 
Grund katamnestischer Untersuchungen. I. Teil, 
Die als Katatonien verkannten Degenerationspsy- 
chosen, Psychosen der Schwachsinnigen und symp- 
tomatischen Psychosen. (Catatonia on the basis of 
catamnestic studies. Part I. Degeneration psy. 
choses, psychoses in feeble-mindedness, and symp. 
tomatic psychoses mistaken for catatonias.) 7, 
ges. Neurol. Psychiat., 1937, 157, 479-556.—This 
study is based upon the cases diagnosed as “cata. 
tonia” in the Frankfurter Nervenklinik between 
1921 and 1925. After a few cases had been excluded 
for various reasons, 184 were left for study. Of the 
35 patients who were cured, not one seemed to bea 
genuine catatonic. The conclusion is drawn that 
real catatonia cannot be permanently and con- 
pletely cured. Bibliography. The editorial board of 
the Zeitschrift adds a note expressing disagreement 
with the writers’ interpretations—C. W. For 
(Rochester). 

2459. Laignel-Lavastine, M. Le Marquis de 
Sade et les “Cent vingt journées de Sodome” devant 
la psychiatrie et la médecine légale. (The Marquis 
de Sade and “One hundred twenty days of Sodom" 
from the point of view of psychiatry and legal 
medicine.) Paris: Le Francois, 1937. Pp. 81—A 
scientific analysis is made based on recent studies on 
Cent vingt journées de Sodome. A discussion of the 
sadistic aspects of the work is followed by a bi- 


-ography and a general consideration of the man and 


his writings. Extensive bibliography.—G. Goldmann 
(Sorbonne). 

2460. Lang, F. Die Simulation in der Unfall- 
medizin. (Simulation in accident medicine.) 2 
Unfallmed. Berufskrankh., 1937, 31, 82.—With the 
aid of line drawings practical methods of recognizing 
simulators of various ailments—vertigo, tremor, and 
disturbances of equilibrium, sight and hearing—at 
illustrated —P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

2461. Lang, T. Weiterer Beitrag zur Frage nach 
der genetischen Bedingtheit der Homosexualitit. 
(Further contribution to the question of the genetic 
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homosexuality.) Z. ges. Neurol. 
hiat., 1937, 157, 557-574.—The writer’s point 
{ departure is the theoretical assumption that 
» mosexual males should have more brothers than 
-+ers if some of these homosexual men are to be 
‘onsidered genetically female, i.e., male only by 

‘ransformation.” The relationship should be the 
snosite among the brothers and sisters of homo- 
sexual females. Among the 2241 full brothers and 
sters of 651 homosexual males, the ratio was 
actually 117.6 to 100 in favor of the males. A 
relatively small number of cases seems to confirm 
the theoretical expectation also in women.—C. W. 
Fox (Rochester). 

2462. Meierhofer,M.M. Atypische Psychosen in 
einer Chorea-Huntington-Familie. (Atypical psy- 
choses in a family with Huntington's chorea.) 
Uschr. Psychiat. Neurol., 1937, 97, 13.—P. L. 
Krieger (Leipzig). 

2463. Millspaugh, J. A. Dementia pugilistica. 
Nav. med. Bull., Wash., 1937, 35, 297-303.—R. R. 
Willoughby (Brown). 

2464. Morgenthaler, W. Die Umstellung auf die 
seelische Hygiene. (The change in status of mental 
hygiene.) Gesundh. Wohlf., 1937, 17, 244.—P. L. 
Krieger (Leipzig). 

2465. Obregia, A. La cyclophrénie. (Cyclo- 
phrenia.) Bull. Soc. Psychiat. Bucarest, 1936, 1, 
|-10.—The theory of manic-depressive psychosis, 
on account of the great number of cases which it 
does not fit, causes the author to propose as a 
substitute the more comprehensive concept of 
cyclophrenia, in which the constitution is cyclo- 
thymic but the mode of onset depends on the indi- 
vidual type (manic, melancholic, paranoid, schizoid, 
etc.). Therefore the disease should be called manic, 
melancholic, or paranoid cyclophrenia, etc. There 
are cases of acute mania or essential melancholy with 
unique onset. It is therefore the author’s opinion 
that these diagnoses, though more rare, should be 
kept— NV. Marginean (Cluj, Rumania). 


2466. Obregia, A. Les phases avancées de la 
paralysie générale progressive. (Advanced phases 
in general paralysis.) Bull. Soc. Psychiat. Bucarest, 
1937, 2, 115-121.—Clinical observations on patients 
suflering from general paralysis, with special refer- 
ence to their mental deterioration.— N. Marginean 
Cluj, Rumania). 


2467. Obregia, A., & Constantinesco, I. Le 
syndrome de mélancolie avec conscience succédant 
ala phase paranoide est un signe de rémission 
durable dans la paralysie générale. (The syndrome 
of conscious melancholy following a paranoid phase 
isa mark of durable remission in general paralysis.) 
Bull. Soc. Psychiat. Bucarest, 1936, 1, 59-75.— 
A survey of 14 cases of general paralysis which after 
treatment presented on remission, after the paranoic 
phase, a syndrome of conscious melancholia. The 
remission seems to be quite steady and can be 
considered as an actual social remission.— N. 
Marginean (Cluj, Rumania). 


fetermination of 


2462-2472 


2468. Obregia, A., Tomescu, P., & Dimolescu, A. 
Les psychoses émotionelles. Le réle psychogéne 
des traumatismes affectifs. (Emotional psychoses; 
the psychogenic role of affective traumas.) Bull. 
Soc. Psychiat. Bucarest, 1936, 1, 157-170.—The 
authors, working with 12 cases, try to separate from 
the general psychoses those psychoses whose common 
etiology is affective traumatism and which have a 
benign evolution and a good prognosis. The 
recognition of these psychoses is fully justified, as 
they have now become quite different owing to the 
general social neurosis and to the psychological 
strain to which the individual has to submit in the 
actual rhythm of social life. The lack of psycho- 
physical resistance appears more and more every 
day in the numerous suicide neuroses met with in the 
young people of today. These psychoses have 
nothing to do with the great psychoses (melancholia, 
mania, schizophrenia or mental confusion due to 
toxins orinfection). They are due to an exaggeration 
of the latent constitutional state by an occasional 
noxious agent. The term emotional psychoses seems 
to be well fitted to describe the psychopatho- 
logical states due to psychic traumatism. Clinically 
they can present all the forms of the known psy- 
choses, but they generally present a short evolution 
and a good prognosis—N. Marginean (Cluj, 
Rumania). 


2469. Odobescu, G. Cyclophrénie familiale. 
(Familial cyclophrenia.) Bull. Soc. Psychiat. Buca- 
rest, 1936, 1, 85-87.—Case studies. A man of 54 
presented a schizoid syndrome at the age of 17 
(duration two years), one at 34 years, at 51, and 
thenceforward three or five times a year. A brother 
and a sister, both younger, presented the same 
periodic syndrome from puberty onward at intervals 
of 8 to 10 years.— N. Marginean (Cluj, Rumania). 


2470. Papke, H. Sind die Hartnacke-Wohl- 
fahrt’schen Priifungsfragen zur Erkennung von 
Schizophrenen anwendbar? (Are the Hartnacke- 
Wohlfahrt test questions applicable to the recogni- 
tion of schizophrenics?) Kénigsberg: Raabe, 1936. 
Pp. 53.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

2471. Popea, A., Denetrescu, T. R., & Dosios, A. 
Considérations sur la marche, le pronostic et le 
traitement de certaines formes de cyclophrénie. 
(Considerations upon the evolution, prognosis and 
treatment of some forms of cyclophrenia.) Bull. 
Soc. Psychiat. Bucarest, 1936, 1, 193-201.—Three 
clinical case studies concerning cyclophrenia. The 
patients are characterized by a series of crises of 
mental confusion, mania, and schizoid manifestations 
appearing at intervals of 10-20 days, separated by 
periods of complete remission lasting the same 
interval of time.— N. Marginean (Cluj, Rumania). 


2472. Ramer, T. Referat fran den andra inter- 
nationella mental-hygieniska congressen i Paris. 
(Report from the Second International Congress of 
Mental Hygiene in Paris.) Soc.-med. Tidskr., 1938, 
15, 8-14.—The writer endeavors to give a survey 
of the main topics discussed and the papers of 
greatest interest at the Congress. About 300 
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2473-2480 


scientists and practitioners from various countries 
attended. In the discussion of sterilization, practi- 
cally all present took a stand against the present 
method of compulsory sterilization in Germany. 
Kretschmer'’s lecture on ‘“‘The role of heredity and 
constitution on the etiology of mental diseases’ 
was much discussed. Toxicomania and criminal 
prophylaxis were other topics of general interest, 
and here the lecture of Miles (U.S.A.) on psycho- 
logical factors in alcoholism attracted attention.— 
M. L. Reymert (Mooseheart Laboratory for Child 
Research). 

2473. Reistrup, H. MHypnotherapiens historiske 
udvikling og nuvaerende skikkelse, belyst ved 3 
dermed behandlede tilfelde af psychoneuroser. 
(The development and present state of hypno- 
therapy, in the light of treatment of three cases of 
psychoneurosis.) Ugeskr. Laeg., 1938, 100, 29-36.— 
The history of hypnotherapy is sketched up to the 
present method of Ludwig Mayer of Heidelberg, 
who uses hypnotherapy as the final step in psycho- 
analysis. The writer offers three detailed case 
histories employing the method of Mayer, which is 
described and discussed. Bibliography.—M. L. 
Reymert (Mooseheart Laboratory for Child Re- 
search). 

2474. Riedel, H. Zur empirischen Erbproguose 
der Psychopathie. (Empirical prognosis of the 
heredity of psychopathy.) Z. Neur., 1937, 159. 
~ The author, on the basis of a study of 104 psy- 
chopathic personalities and 431 descendants, finds 
that the specific mental characteristics of the former 
are found in the latter in a strikingly greater number 
than in the normal population.—D. Shakow (Worces- 
ter State Hospital). 


2475. Roenau, E. Ambivalenz. Zum fiinfund- 
zwanzigjihrigen Bestand des Terminus. (Ambi- 
valence. On the 25-year persistence of the term.) 
Z. ges. Neurol. Psychiat., 1937, 157, 153-165.— 
Bleuler, in 1911, introduced the term “‘ambivalence”’ 
to designate “the tendency of the schizophrenic 
mind to provide the most various psychisms with 
negative and positive signs at the same time.”” The 
term was also extended to other abnormal and 
normal situations. The writer criticizes the doctrine, 
maintaining that while there are natural polarities, 
oppositions, contradictions, etc., in life, there is no 
trace, in existence or in thought, of ‘‘ambivalence.’’— 
C. W. Fox (Rochester). 

2476. Rosanoff, A. J. Manual of psychiatry and 
mental hygiene. (7thed.) New York: Wiley, 1938. 
Pp. 1091. $7.50.—The present volume, appearing 
11 years after the 6th edition, has been extensively 
rewritten and enlarged. The successive parts of the 
treatise are as follows: general psychiatry; special 
psychiatry, including mental deficiency, drug addic- 
tion, chaotic sexuality, and anti-social personalities; 
the practice of psychiatry; mental hygiene; special 
diagnostic procedures, including various psycho- 
logical tests; and the appendices, which contain the 
official classification of mental diseases, tables of 
height and weight norms, and tables of intelligence 
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quotients. 65 pages are devoted to a combined inde: 
and glossary.— W. S. Hunter (Brown). o 


2477. Scheid, W. Uber Personenverkenny 
(Confusion of persons.) Z. ges. Neurol. Psych; é: 
1937, 157, 1-16.—Mistaking of one person for a, 
other is a very widespread phenomenon, appearing 
not only in psychoses but also in most normal 
individuals at certain times. The attempt is made 
to work out pathopsychological types, free from any 
causal or genetic points of view. In the organic 
psychoses the central factor is a disorder of appre. 
hension; inability to reproduce the image of the 
person meant also appears. Among the varioys 
types of delusional confusions are delusional percep. 
tions, delusional judgments, and delusional memories 
with perceptual character (this last leading over t, 
déja vu confusions). In another group are confusions 
resting upon a false experience of familiarit, 
Genuine and primary illusory confusion of persons 
is very rare. Bibliography.—C. W. Fox (Rochester 

2478. Schilder, P. The social neurosis. Py»). 
choanal. Rev., 1938, 25, 1-19.—The author presents 
a study of 18 cases in which shyness, inhibition oj 
thinking and memory, and a tendency to withdray 
from social activities were manifest. Physical 
symptoms observed are: sweating, blushing, in. 
ability to speak, and shaking. ‘We call this group 
of cases social neurosis in the narrower sense, and 
consider them as a loose entity among the groups of 
neuroses. . . . The basic mechanism in these cases 
is an increased tendency to self-love and seli- 
admiration based upon admiration and love given 
by the parents.’’ Admiration by others in the social 
situation of adulthood proves to be insufficient 
“Therapy based upon an insight into the basic 
psychological trends can be sufficient.’’ In severe 
cases psychoanalysis is necessary. Benzedrine (not 
a treatment for the neurosis) may help in certain 
situations.—L. S. Selling (Recorder's Court, 
Detroit). 


2479. Schréder, P. Von den Halluzinationen. 
(Hallucinations.) Forsch. Fortschr. dtsch. Wiss. 
1937, 13, 426-427.—Formerly it was thought that 
certain sensory areas of the cortex were stimulated 
when a hallucination occurred, and that this was 
accompanied by a feeling of reality that was difficult 
to explain. The author objects that this explanation 
fails to consider the psychophysical unity. He 
distinguishes delirious hallucinations (activated 
dream contents), delusions (misinterpretations), 
schizophrenic ‘‘voices,’* and hallucinations as ¢x- 
pressions of a simple misconception. None of these 
are what is usually called a ‘“‘real’’ hallucination— 
J. Deussen (Haina). 


2480. Schultz, I. H. 


Bemerkungen zu def 
Arbeit von Theo. Lang iiber die genetische Bedingt- 


heit der Homosexualitét. (Remarks concerning 
Theo. Lang’s article on the genetic determination 0! 
homosexuality.) Z. ges. Neurol. Psychiat., 193/, 157, 
575-578.—Various situations in the home in early 
life might conceivably play a part in accounting lor 
Lang’s results (Z. ges. Neurol. Psychiat., 1937, 157, 
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<<7_574), Statistical controls are still lacking.— 
7 W Fox (Rochester). 
, 2481. Soulairac, A. Les réactions pseudo-mélan- 
coliques chez les pervers. _(Pseudomelancholic 
-eactions in perverts.) Paris: Vigot, 1937. Pp. 67. 
_The melancholic type of reaction in patients with 
‘astinctive perversions has nothing in common with 
behavior states arising from melancholic anxiety or 
jenression. If proper treatment is not available, 
author strongly recommends isolation in an 
asylum.—G. Goldmann (Sorbonne). 

2482, Szftmari, A. Uber diffuse meningeale 
Carcinose. (On diffuse meningeal carcinosis.) 
Neurol., 1937, 96, 320.—P. L. 


dey 


tne 


Uschr. Psychiat. 
Krieger (Leipzig). 

2483. Tinel, J. Sur la réalité physiologique de 
certaines anesthésies hystériques. (On the physic- 
logical reality of certain forms of hysterical an- 


esthesia.) Rev. neurol., 1937, 68, 283-285.—The 
author adds the following note to Boisseau’s paper 
see XII: 2274). Voluntary effort may be efficacious 
in the suppression of intense pain reactions, but only 
for a short period of time. It would be logical to 
assume, furthermore, activity of a peripheral factor 
~ytaneous vaso-constriction) along with the cerebral 
factor involved.—G. Goldmann (Sorbonne). 


2484. Tomescu, F., & Constantinescu, I. Contri- 
butions a l’encéphalite psychosique sous-aigué. 
Contributions to the study and treatment of sub- 
acute psychotic encephalitis.) Bull. Soc. Psychiat. 
Bucarest, 1936, 1, 78-84.—Two case studies of 
subacute psychotic encephalitis with well known 
toxic-infectious etiology: colibacillosis and scarlet 
fever. In the first case the sick person presented a 
syndrome of manic excitement with schizoid phe- 
nomena, and in the second case mental confusion 
followed by a depressive condition with melancholic 
anxiety. Both patients recovered, the colibacillosis 
victim through treatment with Vincent serum and 
the other by injections of scarlatinous polyvalent 
blood.— N. Marginean (Cluj, Rumania). 


2485. Tomescu, P., & Constantinescu, S. Sur 
les altérations atrophiques du cervelet dans quelques 
maladies mentales. (On the atrophic alterations of 
the cerebellum in some mental diseases.) Bull. 
Soc. Psychiat. Bucarest, 1936, 1, 178-181.—The 
cerebellum shows undoubtedly atrophic alterations 
in many mental diseases, but especially in dementia 
praecox, schizophrenia, and general paralysis. The 
atrophic alterations in the last mentioned diseases 
are particularly considered.— N. Marginean (Cluj, 
Rumania). 

2486. Tomescu, P., & Constantinescu, S. Mani- 
festations hystériformes dans la syphilis cérébrale. 
(Hysteria-like manifestations in cerebral syphilis.) 
Bull. Soc. Psychiat. Bucarest, 1936, 1, 182-185.— 
A clinical case study of a patient presenting cerebral 
syphilis that progressed later to general paralysis. 
A lot of r- her curious hysterical symptoms were 
observed. The question is raised whether in some 
cases hysteria does not have organic causes.— 
N. Marginean (Cluj, Rumania). 


2481-2491 


2487. Tomescu, P., & Constantinescu, S. Con- 
sidérations pathogéniques sur quelques psychoses 
aigués. (Pathogenic considerations on certain 
acute psychoses.) Bull. Soc. Psychiat. Bucarest, 
1937, 2, 31-36.—Clinical studies of some cases of 
psychosis with a very short development culminating 
in death, in which neither the general clinical aspect 
nor the humoral biologic reactions, or even the 
anatomic injuries of the central nervous system, 
allow a classification of these psychoses with those 
known under the name of psychotic encephalitis 
or encephalitis of other kinds—N. Marginean 
(Cluj, Rumania). 


2488. Tomescu, P., Cosmulescu, I., & Serban, —. 
Chloride-crystallization in the non-syphilitic mental 
diseases. Bull. Soc. Psychiat. Bucarest, 1936, 1, 
52-58.—Chloride crystallization viewed in light, in 
different mental troubles such as mania, paranoia 
and paraphrenia, was normal. In the case of patients 
suffering from melancholia, mania or depression, 
alcoholism, schizophrenia, and oligophrenic epilepsy 
it was variable. In mental confusion as well as in 
mental diseases accompanying cerebral tumors the 
chloride crystallization was abnormal.—N. Mar- 
ginean (Cluj, Rumania). 


2489. Tomescu, P., & Vasilescu, A. Contribu- 
tions a l'étude du syndrome catatonique du a 
linsuffisance ovarienne. (Contributions to the 
study of the catatonic syndrome due to ovarian 
deficiency.) Bull. Soc. Psychiat. Bucarest, 1937, 2, 
37-48.—The catatonic syndrome constitutes in 
itself a symptomatic morbid entity consecutive 
to a varied etiology. Besides the infections and toxic 
causes, the endocrine element, the vegetative system, 
and the constitutional disposition may produce a 
catatonic syndrome. The present paper cites four 
clinical observations in which the checking of the 
ovarian function determined the appearance of a 
psychosis with a melancholic onset, which later 
evolved toward an acute catatonic syndrome. The 
motor symptoms of catatonia were the first to 
disappear, being replaced by the original depression, 
which in its turn disappeared with the regulation of 
the ovarian function.— N. Marginean (Cluj, Ru- 
mania). 

2490. Wells, E. F. The relation between psy- 
chosis and physical type; a statistical study. Amer. 
J. Psychol., 1938, 51, 136-145.—The present study 
was an attempt to test statistically Kretschmer'’s 
theory of bodily types. The S’s were 100 male 
patients, of whom 50 had a clear-cut diagnosis of 
manic-depressive and 50 of dementia praecox. 
Height, weight, height-weight ratio, shoulder-chest 
ratio, and cephalic index were obtained. No reliable 
differences were found between the groups. Kret- 
schmer’s theory of bodily types and of a correlation 
between bodily type and psychosis is not sub- 
stantiated.—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


2491. White, H. R. Ocular pursuit in normal 
and psychopathological subjects. J. exp. Psychol., 
1938, 22, 17-31.—In this study records were secured 
from 20 normal S’s, 17 schizophrenics, 8 manic- 
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depressives, and 13 psychoneurotics. Each record 
consisted of a photographic recording of the eye 
movements elicited by 10 oscillations of a pursuit 
object at each of five velocities. The object of 
pursuit was the light of a flashlight bulb, which was 
made to pass through 9° of the visual field. ‘‘There 
was no pattern of ocular adjustment in the patients 
that was not found also in the non-patient group. 
Neither ‘negativism’ nor ‘step-like’ pursuit was 
found to have any diagnostic significance. In 
records of both the normal and psychopathic S's 
the amplitude of eye movement and pursuit move- 
ment was approximately identical, and decreased 
with increasing velocities of the pursued object. 
In both sets of records the duration of oscillation of 
the eye corresponds to the duration of oscillation of 
the pursued object. This relation was constant at 
all frequencies of oscillation. The difference between 
mentally diseased and normal subjects lay in the 
greater irregularity and earlier abandonment of 
pursuit in the former. The mentally diseased indi- 
viduals showed, in greatly exaggerated form, certain 
characteristics of optic pursuit which were found in 
normal individuals.""—H. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 


2492. Wilkins, L. Rates of growth, osseous 
development and mental development in cretins and 
in dwarfs. Amer. J. Dis. Child., 1937, 54, 193-194.— 
In young cretins before treatment there are (1) 
marked retardation of the bone age, (2) retardation 
of the height age to a less degree than the bone age, 
and (3) mental retardation corresponding roughly to 
the retardation in height. Under thyroid therapy 
there are (1) rapid osseous development, which is 
the most striking effect, (2) less rapid rise in the 
height age than in the bone age, and (3) rapid loss 
of torpor and initial stimulation of activity, followed 
by more gradual mental development. In some 
cases there is a permanent mental defect.—(Courtesy 
Child Develpm. Abstr.) 


2493. Zimmermann, G. Uber Spitschizophrenie. 
(Concerning advanced schizophrenia.) Kénigsberg: 
Raabe, 1935. Pp. 47.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


[See also abstracts 2253, 2257, 2274, 2304, 2395, 
2402, 2405, 2424, 2504, 2510, 2585, 2586, 2587, 
2591, 2653, 2668, 2678, 2689, 2691. ] 


PERSONALITY AND CHARACTER 


2494. Baumgarten, F. Character traits derived 
from biographies. Character & Pers., 1937, 6, 147- 
149.—Difficulties in the study of personality by 
means of biography are pointed out by comparin 
biographies of the same individual (Mary Stuart 
by two authors. The following conclusions are 
drawn: “That ‘free characteristics’ given in bi- 
ographies of a literary kind are always subjective; 
that research workers who base their work on 
biographical statements must, therefore, be ex- 
tremely careful in the application thereof; that such 
an individual conception of a person is obviously 
favored by the fact that the science of characterology 
has not so far laid down any schedule of character- 
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istics which may be used to describe a person with». 
any ambiguity.”—M. O. Wilson (Oklahoma). 


2495. Bourwieg, H. Experimentelle Untersuch 
ung der Sejunktion. (Experimental investiga;;,, 
of separation.) Untersuch. Psychol. Phil., 1937, 13, 
No. 2. Pp. 54.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown), ° 


2496. Crook, M. N. Intra-family relationships ip 
personality test performance. Psychol. Rec, {93 
1, 479-502.—A summary of the material dealing 
with the degree of intra-family relationships j, 
personality test scores and a presentation of ney 
data relating to parent-child, sibling and marit,) 
relationships in a college population with the use of 
the Bernreuter personality inventory. The average 
level of the correlations on each of the family x 
tionships is: identical twins .59, fraternal twins ) 
siblings .18, parents-children .16, husbands-wive. 
-ll. “There is a slight though not at all conclysiye 
indication in the literature that personality traits of 
daughters are subject to more parental influence 
than those of sons, and that children tend to identify 
more with the parent of the same than of the op. 
posite sex.’’—P.S. de Q. Cabot (Simmons). 


2497. Flechtner, G. Uber die Monotonie. 2. 
gleich ein Beitrag zur Persénlichkeitsforschungen, 
(Monotony; with a contribution to personality 
investigation.) Untersuch. Psychol. Phil., 1937, 12, 
No. 2. Pp. 81.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


2498. Gaina, S. O noua conceptie in studiu 
individualitatii. (A new conception in the field of 
personality.) Rev. Pedag., 1937, 7, 401-414-— 
A review of a new kind of personality inventory 
designed for use in school, which is based not only 
upon abilities and personality traits but also upon 
interests, especially vocational and_ professional 
interests. The method is elaborated by C. Narl 
and G. Zapan; it makes rather large use of rating 
methods. The persons asked to make the ratings 
are the children’s friends and _ classmates.—\. 
Marginean (Cluj, Rumania). 


2499. Gniigge, E. Der werdende Mensch. (The 
growing human being.) Z. Menschenk., 1937, 13, 
65-77.—Primeval conflict and parental leadership 
are presented in connection with H. Prinzhorn’s 
Persénlichkeitspsychologie in the sense of biocentric 
philosophy.—J. Deussen (Haina). 


2500. Healy, W. Personality in formation and 
action. New York: Norton, 1938. Pp. 204. $2.00. 
—This is the fourth series of Thomas W. Salmon 
memorial lectures on the advancement of psychiatry 
and mental hygiene, delivered under the auspices 
of the New York Academy of Medicine. The 
author has divided his subject matter into four 
sections: (1) the materials of personality formation, 
(2) the developing and emerging personality, (9) 

rsonality in widening relationships, and (4) 
implications for the future.—J. Mc V. Hunt (Brown). 


2501. Hisel, R. Wher den “Lebensstil.” (Cor- 
cerning the “style of life.”) Z. Menschenk., 193), 
13, No. 3.—Observations on the phenomenon of the 
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PERSONALITY AND CHARACTER 


sersonal “mask” and the culture-conditioned ‘‘style 
of life’ of the individual—J. Deussen (Haina). 


392. Humm, D. G. The analysis of disposition 
or temperament. (Rev. ed.) Los Angeles: D. G. 
‘Hymm, 157% Kenmore Ave., 1938. Single copies, 
cy cents: lots of 100, $25.00.—R. R. Willoughby 
Brown). 

503. Tohnson, W. B. Euphoric and depressed 
moods in normal subjects. Character & Pers., 1937, 
6, 79-98.—The subjects were 30 students in the 
University of California. It was found that in 
eyphoria the subjects were more spontaneous in 
conversation, were less regressive in thought and 
memory, made decisions more easily, were more 
expansive in psychomotor functions (e.g., writing 
sures and indicating the estimated lengths of lines 
by gestures), exhibited less rapid fluctuations of 
attention (for ambiguous figures), and slept less 
orofoundly than in depression. 8 figures are shown 
and 14 references are appended.—M. O. Wilson 
Oklahoma). 

2504. Ledent, R. Les troubles du caractére. 
difficulties.) Bull. Ass. roy. Méd. 


Character 


Pédag. liég., 1936, 26, 4-12.—The author deplores 
the scarcity of investigations of character, and 
discusses some of the main difficulties and their 
origins, both hereditary and environmental.—H. E. 
Burtt (Ohio State). 

2505. MacKinnon, D. W. Trends in the study of 
personality. Characters & Pers., 1937, 6, 150-155.— 


“If the papers presented at the meeting of the 
American Psychological Association are representa- 
tive of the interests finding expression in research 
in any year, the most important current trends in the 
field of personality appear to be an increasing 
emphasis upon the experimental investigation of 
basic problems and attempts at co-ordination both 
within psychology and with other sciences in the 
study of personality. But while this work in new 
areas of the field is what is most striking today, it 
neither obscures nor lessens the continuing interest 
and important research in those areas which have 
been longer worked.”—M. O. Wilson (Oklahoma). 


2506. Marginean, N. Masurarea trasaturilor de 
temperament si caracter. (Personality trait meas- 
urement.) Cluj: Institutul de Psihologie al Uni- 
versitatii, 1938. Pp. 32. Lei 20.—An outline of in- 
structions for 20 personality tests designated to 
measure: (1) speed of activity, (2) speed of decision, 
3) perseveration-flexibility, (4) oscillation, (5) 
emotionality, (6) irritability, (7) persistence, (8) 
inhibition, (9) psychical tension, (10) motor impulse. 
The raw and standard scores are given; they are 
based upon 286 subjects. Homogeneity of sex, race, 
education, and culture is required.— N. Marginean 
(Cluj, Rumania), 

2507. Mosier, C. I. A factor analysis of certain 
neurotic tendencies. Psychometrika, 1937, 2, 263- 
287.—In an attempt to investigate the concept of 
neurotic tendency 39 of the 42 most discriminative 


2502-2514 


items in the Thurstone neurotic inventory were 
administered as a questionnaire to a group of 500 
male college students. An analysis of the table of 
intercorrelations by Thurstone’s centroid method 
showed that eight factors were sufficient to account 
for the observed intercorrelations, with negligible 
residuals. The eight centroid factors were then 
transformed into a simple structure. It is concluded 
that a simple trait of neurotic tendency cannot be 
postulated, and tentative hypotheses are formed as 
to the nature of the primary traits revealed by the 
analysis. Re-administering the same test to the 
same students a week later showed a high consis- 
tency of response both on the test as a whole and on 
the individual items.—(Courtesy Psychometrika). 


2508. Roback, A. A. “I am winning friends.” 
Cambridge, Mass.: Sci-Art Publishers, 1938. Pp. 
24. $0.25.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


2509. Rogers, C. R. The clinical psychologist’s 
approach to personality problems. Family, 1937, 18, 
233-245.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


2510. Rousset, A. Contribution a l’étude clinique 
des troubles du caractére. (Contribution to the 
clinical study of character disorders.) Paris: Vigot, 
1937. Pp. 60.—Outbreaks of anger, which, because 
of their intensity, are dangerous socially, and fre- 
quent, unmotivated anger reactions, which are 
prolonged beyond reason, should be justifiable 
reasons for the internment of the offender.—G. 
Goldmann (Sorbonne). 


2511. Riihl, H. Das Profilbild der Persinlichkeit 
und seine Messung. (The profile of personality and 
its measurement.) Industr. Psychotech., 1937, 14, 
240-245.—A translation of E. M. Ligon’s paper, 
read at the International Congress of Psychology in 
Paris, 25-31 July 1937.—J. C. G. Seidl (Manhattan 
College). 


2512. Stevenson, P. H., Sung, S. M., Pai, T., & 
Lyman, R.S. Chinese constitutional differentiation 
and Kretschmerian typology. Hum. Biol., 1937, 9, 
451-482.—The Kretschmerian biotypology, derived 
from occidental experience, cannot be applied to the 
two racial Chinese stocks. Data from 100 male 
Chinese are analyzed with the aid of the following 
indices: Pignet’s; chest-shoulder; Andrews’ (modi- 
fied); Marburg’s A, B, and C; and Wertheimer’s.— 
O. W. Richards (Spencer Lens Company). 


2513. Wright, M. Managing yourself. 
York: Whittlesey House (McGraw-Hill), 1938. 
328. $2.50.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


2514. Zulliger, H. Erscheinungsformen und Be- 
deutung des Farbschocks beim Rorschachschen 
Formdeutversuch. (Varieties and meaning of color- 
shock in the Rorschach test.) Z. Kinderpsychiat., 
1938, 4, 145-153——D. Shakow (Worcester State 
Hospital). 

[See also abstracts 2253, 2435, 2455, 2478, 2490, 


2533, 2572, 2584, 2587, 2638, 2640, 2653, 2661, 
2666, 2692. ] 


New 
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2515-2525 


GENERAL SOCIAL PROCESSES 
(incl. Esthetics) 


2515. Ackerman, N. W. The family as a social 
and emotional unit. Bull. Kans. ment. Hyg. Soc., 
1937, 12, 1-3; 7-8.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

2516. Anderson,I.H. Research in the psychology 
of reading, J. except. Child., 1938, Jan. (extra issue), 
57-60.—The difference between good and poor 
readers is symptomatic of or incidental to more 
fundamental differences in the comprehending and 
elaborative functions. The paper reviews the 
research material dealing with the central determin- 
ants of reading ability. Bibliography—L. A. 
Averill (Worcester Teachers College). 

2517. Anderson, N. The Mormon family. Amer. 
sociol. Rev., 1937, 2, 601-608.—The typical Mormon 
family was characterized by extreme devotion to 
raising children, by intimate association of family 
life with religion, by self-sufficiency of the family and 
of the community, and by special family status of 
the aged and the dead. Some of the problems of 
adjustment of Mormon society to present conditions 
are discussed. The polygamous family was an 
exceptional condition associated with high status in 
the community.—I. L. Child (Yale). 

2518. [Anon.] Psychology of attitudes. Person. 
J., 1938, 16, 235-242.—This paper discusses the 


development and permanence of attitudes, the 
methods by which they may be changed, and their 
implications for industrial relations. 


Particular 
attention is devoted to labor unions.—H. Schlosberg 
(Brown). 

2519. Baber, R. A study of 325 mixed marriages. 
Amer. sociol. Rev., 1937, 2, 705-716.—Tentative 
conclusions about frequency and outcome of inter- 
faith, inter-nationality, and inter-race marriages, 
based on 325 cases personally known to the author’s 
students.—J. L. Child (Yale). 


2520. Bachmann, J. Das graphologische Gutach- 
ten und seine Bewihrung. Ein Bericht. (The 
graphological judgment and its verification. A 
report.) 2Z. Menschenk., 1937, 13, No. 3.—The 
satisfaction of the client determines absolutely 
nothing concerning the validity of the judgment. 
Somewhat better is the procedure of determining 
age, sex and intelligence, for example, by methods 
independent of graphology and comparing the 
results with graphological judgments. Control 
analyses should be carried out by different judges. 
The Bobertag procedure of correlating individual 
estimates by estimated degree of certainty and rank 
order is valuable. The most crucial demand is that 
of Kriiger and Zietz for an active counter-diagnosis 
in place of the mere reactive verification of the judg- 
ment. This was proposed by Kriiger and Zietz 
after they had laid before 80 persons a universal 
characterization which was recognized by every one 
as appropriate for himself—J. Deussen (Haina). 

2521. Baird, A.W. Atalk on masturbation. New 
York: Addison Press, n.d. Pp. 8. 10 cents.—R. R. 
Willoughby (Brown). 


GENERAL SOCIAL PROCESSES 


2522. Barbu, Z. Functiunea minciunij. (¢ ne 
tion of lying.) Freamatul Scoalei, 1937, 3, 358-363 _ 
Lying is always a way of protection and satisfacti., 
of tendencies, which does not agree however eh 
social and moral principles. Its origin goes back to 
mimetism. Cheating seems to be always the fing 
tendency. The same function of lying can be see 
in “auto-lying,”’ when the individual lies to himself 
— N. Marginean (Cluj, Rumania). ws 


2523. Beers, H. W. A portrait of the farm family 
in central New York State. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1937 
2, 591-600.—The present farm family of centraj 
New York State is described, with one family ¢p. 
scribed as a sample and with some statistical data op 
general tendencies. The present family structyr: 
is shown to be a modification of old patterns with 
partial acceptance of new patterns. The rate and 
direction of change seem to be mainly dependen; 
on larger economic and social influences affecting 
agriculture.—J. L. Child (Yale). . 


2524. Bernays, E. L. Public opinion and publ 
relations. Market Res., 1938, 8, No. 2, 11-14~ 
Public relations concern the interpretation of the 
public to the individual and of the individual to the 
public. Its fundamental problem is one of altering 
existing alignments, so that the professional in the 
field must know the exact relationships between his 
two constituents in order to effect change. Public 
attitude studies now have replaced hunches in the 
field. If we were interested in getting more people 
to listen to the radio, we would first ascertain what 
proportion of the population now listened to the 
radio. One study, however, is not enough—a trend 
line must be secured; and after the attempt t 
change the public attitude has been completed, a 
measure of the public attitude should be secured 
to see whether the attempt has changed the attitude 
significantly from the trend line.—A. B. Blankenship 
(Psychological Corporation). 


2525. Bos, M. C. Experimental study of produc- 
tive collaboration. Acta Psychol., Hague, 1937, 3, 
315-426.—The relative achievement of children in 
performing various tasks at first individually and 
later working in pairs was investigated. The effect 
of repetition of tasks upon achievement was as- 
certained by a control group who individually 
performed the different tasks. Results were ob 
tained relative to (1) the efficiency of active colla- 
boration in working as compared to the achievement 
in individual work, (2) the psychological basis ol 
active cooperative work, (3) the factors which 
determine collective working, and (4) the conditions 
necessary for active collaboration in work. Several 
main conclusions are drawn from the experimental 
observations. No matter how achievement | 
evaluated, collaborative repetition always results in 
a higher achievement than individual repetition. 
The greater achievement accomplished through 
collective repetition is a direct result of the coopera- 
tive labor in working. The efficiency of collaboration 
consists mainly in an increase in the level of achieve- 
ment. Three forms of collective working may be 
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GENERAL SOCIAL PROCESSES 


distinguished, namely, active collaborative, resis- 
vance-determined collaborative, and collective indi- 
«dual working. A matter-of-fact interest in the task 
be accomplished, rather than the character and 
»oerament of partners, is the important basis of 
‘active cooperation in work.—K. U. Smith 


t 


Rochester). 

326. Bossard, J. H. S. Depression and pre- 
depression marriage rates: a Philadelphia study. 
‘mer, sociol. Rev., 1937, 2, 686-695.—The rates of 
marriage of marriageable males for sample periods 
sefore and after 1930 were broken down by census 
vacts, and compared with the racial and national 

up of the marriageable males in the various 
tracts. The effect of the depression on marriage 
rates was not uniform, but varied from appreciable 
drop to appreciable rise. The presence in large 


make 


oroportions of negroes, Russian Jews, and to a lesser 


extent of Italians among the marriageable males of 
areas in the city coincides with a rise in the marriage 
rates of those areas during the depression; while a 
oreponderance of older native-white stock, and of 
northern and western European stock, coincides with 
a lowering of the rates. Several interpretations are 
fered, but the author gives special weight to the 
thesis that the groups vary in the extent to which 
they emphasize marriage or a given plane of living 
as the major status-conferring condition.—IJ. L. 
Child (Yale). 

2527. Britt, S. H. Social psychologists or psy- 
chological sociologists—which? Amer. sociol. Rev., 
1937, 2, 898-902.-Of 1055 members of the American 
Sociological Society, 259 indicate an interest in 
social psychology. Of 2138 members and associates 
{ the American Psychological Association, 470 
report they are engaged in either teaching or research 
in social psychology. Yet only 19 individuals are 
members of both societies, and there is a notorious 
tendency for the two groups of social psychologists 

be divided in their reading and research habits as 
well. The author calls for co-ordination of interests 
and activities, and proposes a society of social 


psychologists. —J. L. Child (Yale). 


2528. Chircev, A. Despre sufletul slav. (The 
Russian soul.) Freamatul Scoalei, 1937, 3, 397- 
404—Brief considerations on the Russian soul and 
its destiny. Mysticism is especially stressed.— N. 
Marginean (Cluj, Rumania). 


2529. Cottrell, L. S., Jr. Research in causes of 
variations in fertility: social psychological aspects. 
Amer. sociol. Rev., 1937, 2, 678-685.—Negative 
relations have been observed between fertility rates 
and urbanization, social-economic status, occupation, 
education, and emancipation of women. Under- 
standing of the variables responsible for these rela- 
tions probably requires a social psychological 
approach. Tentative interpretations, items of 
evidence, and numerous suggestions for further 
research are grouped under the following main 
problems: (1) In the highly individualizing competi- 
tion so characteristic of our culture, is a certain 
personality organization resulting from overvalua- 


2526-2533 


tion of the self inimical to the motivations and 
satisfactions related to child begetting and child 
rearing? (2) To what extent has the weakening of 
puritanical taboos on sex allowed more complete 
sexual and affectional satisfaction in marriage rela- 
tions; and in turn to what extent has this greater 
gratification lessened the need for children as objects 
of affectional expression? (3) What relations hold 
between the early family experience of the person 
and his tendency to become a parent? (4) What are 
the social psychological effects of a declining fertility 
rate?—IJ. L. Child (Yale). 


2530. Davis, K. The sociology of prostitution. 
Amer. sociol. Rev., 1937, 2, 744-755.—The basic 
principle in prostitutien, the use of sexual stimulation 
in a system of dominance to attain non-sexual ends, is 
shared by other institutions, notably courtship and 
wedlock, and by much in infra-human primate 
behavior. Commercial prostitution differs from 
other sexual institutions in being mercenary, 
promiscuous, and emotionally indifferent. An 
analysis of the needs which it fills, on both sides, 
indicates that it performs a function which no other 
institution fully performs. The only social system 
in which the motive for prostitution would be absent 
would be a regime of absolute sexual freedom.— 
I. L. Child (Yale). 

2531. Dean, C. D. Predicting sight-singing 
ability in teacher-education. J. educ. Psychol., 
1937, 28, 601-608.—The purpose of this study was 
to determine the efficiency of the Seashore tests of 
musical talent, records of prior training, and intel- 
ligence scores in predicting success or failure of enter- 
ing normal-school students in courses in sight- 
singing and ear-training. The most significant of 
these three indices were the Seashore tests of pitch 
and memory. Prior musical training was slightly 
more significant than intelligence, although both 
gave low correlations with achievement in the 
courses in sight-singing and ear-training—A. W. 
Melton (Missouri). 

2532. Dearborn, W. F., & Anderson, I.H. Anew 
method for teaching phrasing and for increasing the 
size of reading fixations. Psychol. Rec., 1937, 1, 459- 
475.—A description of the use of a special photo- 
graphic technique.—P.S. de Q. Cabot (Simmons). 


2533. Devereux, G. Institutionalized homosexu- 
ality of the Mohave Indians. Hum. Biol., 1937, 9, 
498-527.—The observations and two case histories 
were obtained during three visits at Parker, Ariz., 
and Needles, Calif. Alyha are male transvestites who 
take the role of women, and female homosexuals 
assuming the role of the male are called hwame. 
Their partners are not considered homosexuals and 
are usually persons of bisexual tendencies. Pre- 
destination, spirits and other accidents lead the 
person to become a homosexual. When this is once 
decided, the new state is attained through an initia- 
tion during which they change to the clothing of the 
other sex. The homosexuals are publicly courted 
and then live with their partners; the males occasion- 
ally experience spurious pregnancy and the females 
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2534-2546 


hunt game for their partners. Brief notes compare 
the Yuman practices with the Mohave.—0O. W. 
Richards (Spencer Lens Company). 


2534. Fairchild, M. The status of the family in 
the Soviet Union today. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1937, 2, 
619-629.—Russian family structure is influenced by 
the long-established institutions, by the pre-war 
beginnings of industrialization and urbanization, and 
by revolutionary ideology and programs. The 
following post-war influences on the family are 
reviewed: changes in marriage and divorce laws, 
freedom of abortion (until 1936), dissemination of 
contraceptive information, rapid movement toward 
equal status of the sexes, development of public 
services to relieve burdens of maternity, increased 
government responsibility for children, increased 
economic stability, continued housing inadequacies. 
The general result has been a rapid movement from 
a paternalistic, authoritative family to one with a 
high degree of individualization, with the family 
remaining the primary unit of social organization 
and probably gaining increasing stability—J. L. 
Child (Yale). 

2535. Finlayson, A. D. The diagnostic process in 
continuing treatment. Family, 1937, 18, 228-233.— 
R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

2536. Folsom, J. K. Changing values in sex and 
family relations. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1937, 2, 717- 
726.—The concept of value is discussed at some 
length, and twelve characteristics of social values 
are enumerated. The author then attempts to point 


out recent changes in values in our society pertaining 


to sex and the family. Finally he points to a general 
tendency in America and some other countries toward 
increasing individuation of values—IJ. L. Child 
(Yale). 

2537. Foster, R.G. Servicing the family through 
counselling agencies. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1937, 2, 
764-770.—This article is concerned with the ade- 
quacy of available marriage and family consultation 
services, and makes certain proposals for their 
extension and improvement.—I. L. Child (Yale). 


2538. Frazier, E.F. The impact of urban civiliza- 
tion upon negro family life. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1937, 
2, 609-618.—Urban American negroes show four 
fairly distinct patterns of family organization: the 
primarily maternal (frequently with no father pres- 
ent), a paternal form closely akin to the traditional 
American white pattern, a form characterizing 
mixed-blood families which have had a stable 
existence since before the Civil War (and other 
families closely associated with them), and the 
special clannish family pattern in isolated mixed- 
blood communities which frequently do not regard 
themselves as negro. An attempt is made to trace 
the origin of these four patterns and to show their 
relation to the economic and other selective aspects 
of the urban environment.—ZI. L. Child (Yale). 

2539. Freud, S. Wenn Moses ein Agypter war. 
... (If Moses was an Egyptian. ...) Imago, 
1937, 23, 387-419.—There is historical evidence for 
the claim that Moses was an Egyptian. This 


; problem. 


GENERAL SOCIAL PROCESSES 


personage rather than another Moses, a Midiani: 
provided the Jews with their basic religious traditior 
The other Moses overlaid this with a Jahweh-cy) 
The author's “sole purpose is to fit the figure of as 
Egyptian Moses into the fabric of Jewish histor, » 
—H. D. Spoerl (American International College). 

2540. Gallup, G. Government and the sampli 
referendum. Part I. Market Res., 1938, 8 \, } 
6-10.—Though the concept of measuring pyjj 
opinion has only recently come into use, politica 
polls have now become an integral part of the 
American scene. As an example of how these san. 
pling referenda tend to make the masses articulate op 
issues of the day, the author quotes changes in public 
opinion regarding such issues as the Supreme Coy, 
enlargement plan, and how these were accurately 
measured by the sampling technique. Part [I of the 
article will discuss the sampling referendum as , 
check on minority groups who seek legislatioy 
through lawmaking bodies, and will also discyss 
whether or not this new mechanism may be danger. 
ous to public welfare—A. B. Blankenship (Psy. 
chological Corporation). Hie ee 

2541. Glassbury, J: A. Disorders of speech, 
Arch. Pediat., 1937, 54, 516-532.—R. R. Willoughdy 
(Brown). , 

2542. Grewel, F. Stottern. (Stuttering.) Psy. 
chiat. neurol. Bl., Amst., 1937, 41, 16-46.—The 
author discusses the psychiatric-neurological side of 
the stuttering phenomena.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig 

2543. Hayner, N.S., & Reynolds, C. N. Chinese 
family life in America. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1937, 2, 
630-637.—A factual study of marriage and o 
changes in family structure and related attitudes, 
based on investigations of Chinese groups in Pacific 
Coast cities. The movement is away from a patri- 
archal family and away from close relationship of the 
immediate family to larger kinship groups.—I. 1 
Child (Yale). 

2544. Henderson, F. M. Accuracy in testing the 
articulation of speech sounds. J. educ. Res., 1938, 
31, 348-356.—Comparative study of the accuracy 
of the examiner’s judgments, objectivity of these 
judgments, and consistency of the subject's responses 
and of the coefficient of reliability, indicates that 
the first and third of these measures are the most 
accurate for the testing of speech sounds. Special 
techniques are recommended.—S. W. Fernberger 
(Pennsylvania). 

2545. Herberts, R. Der Alkoholgenuss als Wert- 
(Pleasure from alcohol as a value prob- 
lem.) Basel: Schwabe, 1937. Pp. 78. Fr. 3- 
R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

2546. Hevner, K. The affective value of pitch and 
tempo in music. Amer. J. Psychol., 1937, 49, 62!- 
630.—The present paper reports the last two of six 
studies on expressiveness in music and gives a discus- 
sion of all the results. The investigations of pitca 
and tempo are reported here. Two musical programs 
were arranged and played before university students; 
they responded by checking those adjectives 0! @ 
list of 61 which seemed to describe best what the 
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GENERAL SOCIAL PROCESSES 


woe expressed. 8 compositions were used for 
vndving tempo, each played on the piano at a slow 
‘nd at a fast rate. 13 compositions were used for 
studs ing pitch; two versions of each an octave apart 
were played. It was found that slow tempos are 
st expressive of dignity, calmness, and sadness; 
fast tempos of happiness and restlessness. High 
sitch is most expressive of sprightliness and humor, 
while low pitch expresses sadness, majesty, and 
nity. The six variables studied can be roughly 
vnged in a rank order of their effectiveness in 
oroducing changes in the S’s judgment of what the 
music expresses. The effects of tempo are largest and 
»ost consistent. Modality is perhaps second, 
h its effects are limited to four of the eight 
,diective groups. Pitch affects all groups and is 
orobably third. Harmony and rhythm are less 
efective, while ascending-descending quality of the 
melody is of practically no significance. The author 
soints out that the variables studied are certainly 
not the only ones with which a composer works, but 
they are among the most obvious. The results are 
felt to be generalizations, exceptions to which can 
orobably be readily found. The difficulties with 
and advantages of the method used are briefly 
considered.—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


2547. Hubbard, R. M. The use of psychological 
recommendations by social workers. Family, 1937, 


tn UA 


18, 246-252.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 
2548. Hugenholtz, P. T., & Fortanier, A. A. De 


sexualiteit en het ja-phaenomeen. 
the positive phenomenon.) 


(Sexuality and 
Ned. Tijdschr. Psychol., 
1937, 5, 292-311.—In sexual desire, the positive 
phenomenon occurs in a vitalizing, dynamic, con- 
sciousness-destroying form. The receptive and 
aggressive aspects normally are differentiated in the 
two sexes. This places a distinct limitation on the 
development of the ego, which can never become 
complete in itself and depends for its further un- 
folding on “foreign’’ elements. This fact binds men 
and women to their physical beings and is the 
dynamic condition for their developmental process. 
—H. Beaumont (Kentucky). 

2549. Hiinicken, R. Der historische Matthias 
Griinewald. (The historical Matthias Griinewald.) 
Forsch. Fortschr. dtsch. Wiss., 1937, 13, 374-375.— 
Although Griinewald’s work is thoroughly familiar 
irom the artistic point of view, the man himself has 
remained relatively unknown. It has now been 
discovered that Griinewald was the name chosen by 
the court painter of Archbishop Albrecht of Mayence 
and Magdeburg. Later in life he joined the Evan- 
gelical church and completed the transition to the 
Renaissance in Halle, then the center of the newer 
art form.—J. Deussen (Haina). 


2550. Johnson, W. Research needs in speech 
pathology. J. except. Child., 1938, Jan. (extra 
issue), 33-35.—The paper reviews briefly research 
into the problems of stuttering and disorders of 
articulation, and suggests research needs in these 
helds. “If general medical practice were no more 
advanced than speech correction, most of the 


common and less sensational diseases would not 
even have names.’ Footnote bibliographies are 
appended.— L. A. Averill (Worcester Teachers 
College). 

2551. Jordan, E. The aesthetic object. An 
introduction to the philosophy of value. Blooming- 
ton, Ind.: Principia Press, 1937. Pp. xii + 275. 
$3.75.—This work seeks to find ‘‘the logical concepts 
which will give solidity and a theoretical bottom to 
aesthetics.’’ All psychological theories of beauty 
assume “that beauty is always identifiable with 
some state of mind or some process of mind."’ But 
“beauty, considered as an experience, is the rep- 
resentation of a unique object’’ which is to be 
proved real “by deducing the logical grounds of 
its necessity in and through a system of value 
categories."" The aesthetic experience is thus 
essentially cognitive rather than affective. ‘Feeling 
is the inert stuff out of which the aesthetic object is 
constituted . . . it comes to beauty in the aesthetic 
object where the object is a corporate individual 
created by the union of matter and feeling in 
accordance with metaphysical principles.’’ The 
theory of the perception of the aesthetic object is 
the logical account of the significance of a set of 
aesthetic categories. The larger part of the re- 
mainder of the book is given to a “deduction”’ of 
these categories.—C. J. Ducasse (Brown). 

2552. Kerridge, P. M. T. Recent advances in 
knowledge concerning hearing and speech. Physiol. 
Rev., 1938, 18, 59-85.—A brief summary of in- 
formation on hearing and speech (mainly speech), 
accompanied by a lengthy bibliography.—WM. A. 
Rubin (Worcester State Hospital). 

2553. Kirkpatrick, C. Recent changes in the 
status of women and the family in Germany. Amer. 
sociol. Rev., 1937, 2, 650-658.—A survey of Nazi 
ideology in relation to women and the family, and of 
what is known about the actual consequences. It 
appears that the special lot of German women as 
distinct from German men has changed less than is 
ordinarily assumed.—I. L. Child (Yale). 

2554. Lauer, H. E. Die Volksseelen Europas. 
Grundziige einer Vilkerpsychologie auf geisteswis- 
senschaftliche Basis. (The national minds of 
Europe. Outlines of a folk psychology on a psycho- 
logical basis.) Vienna: Author, 1937. (Dresden: 
E. Weise.) Pp. 222. RM. 4.00.—R. R. Willoughby 
(Brown). 

2555. Lee, D. D. Conceptual implications of an 
Indian language. Phil. Sci., 1938, 5, 89-102.— 
“Grammar contains in crystallized form .. . the 
Weltanschauung of a people.’’ This thesis is sup- 
ported by a detailed account of a very intricately 
inflected Indian language—that of the Wintu tribe 
of California.—R. H. Dotterer (Pennsylvania State 
College). 

2556. Lohmann, J. Lautnachahmung und Laut- 
symbolik. (The imitation and symbolism of sound.) 
Forsch. Fortschr. disch. Wiss., 1937, 13, 421-422.— 
A discussion of the question whether there is a 
natural and necessary inner connection between 
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the sound of a word and its significance.—J. Deussen 
(Haina). 

2557. Luck, R. Gudrun, die briiderliebende 
Schwester. Ein Beitrag zur Wesenkunde german- 
ischen Menschentums. (Gudrun, the sister who 
loved her brother. A contribution to the science 
of Germanic folklore.) 2Z. Menschenk., 1937, 13, 
No. 3.—On the basis of the Bachofen-Klages view of 
the world, and in confirmation of their conception 
of the Pelasgic community life, the author gives an 
interpretation of Grimm's fairy tale ‘Little Brother 
and Little Sister,” a passage from the Germania of 
Tacitus, the Gudrun poetry, and finally the Kriem- 
hild saga. As a principal result the statement is 
advanced that before the separation of humanity 
into races and peoples, union through like blood, for 
example in the brother-sister relationship, antedated 
the marital union of “‘free’’ choice, and in earlier 
times treatment of people standing ‘under the curse 
of natural law’’ was determined fatalistically — 
J. Deussen (Haina). 

2558. MacCrone, I. D. Race attitudes in South 
Africa. New York: Oxford Univ. Press, 1937. 
Pp. xiv + 328. $4.25.—An historical presentation 
of the problem of relations between the various 
races, particularly those of different color, in South 
Africa is followed by a presentation of experimental 
results obtained from attitude and other question- 
naires. The author interprets his findings from a 
psychoanalytical standpoint. He holds that the 


“extra-individual conflicts between the two racial 
groups are but the intra-individual conflicts within 


the mind writ large,’’ and that the main sources of 
the anxiety of the white group in relation to the 
natives are subjective—D. Shakow (Worcester 
State Hospital). 

2559. Marcus, G. F. Some implications for case 
work of Rank’s psychology. Family, 1937, 18, 272- 
277.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

2560. Marginean, N. Masurarea atitudinilor 
sociale. (Measurement of social attitudes.) Cluj: 
Institutul de Psihologie al Universitatii, 1938. Pp. 
8. Lei: 10.—An outline of instructions for the 
application of three scales for social attitudes 
elaborated according to Thurstone’s technique. 
They measure attitudes toward the church, national- 
ism, and radicalism.— N. Marginean (Cluj, Ru- 
mania). 

2561. Mekeel, H.S. A social science approach to 


case work with the American Indian. Family, 1937, . 


18, 204-207.— R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

2562. Middleton, W. C. The ability to judge sex 
from handwriting. Sci. Mon., N. Y., 1938, 46, 170- 
172.—12 men and 12 women (college students) were 
asked to write in their usual hand a sentence on a 
small card. 200 judges—1i00 college men, 100 
college women—separated the cards into piles 
according to the judged sex of the writers. Men 
judged sex correctly in 59.3% of their judgments; 
women in 64.3%. There is evidence of wide varia- 
bility in individual accomplishments. These experi- 
mental results agree with the previous work of 
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Binet, Downey, Newhall, and Young that the 
of a writer can be determined to a degree super; be 
chance, and that in the main women judges apr... 
to be able to judge sex from handwriting slicht 
better than men.—O. P. Lester (Buffalo). — 

2563. Mowrer, H. R. Clinical treatment of 
marital conflicts. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1937, 2. 77). 
778.—‘Clinical treatment seems to point the way: 
a more fruitful development of family research th,, 
any other approach yet devised. The student ol te 
family finds in the clinic the laboratory technique {o, 
obtaining experimentally the essential materia) 
with which he has to work in the development , 
scientific inferences, and for verifying his inductions 
—TI. L. Child (Yale). 

2564. Nagel, V. Graphologische Ahnenforschung 
(Graphological genealogy.) Z. Menschenk.. 193 
13, 77-86.—In order to determine the way of |i 
and the character of a person being analyzed, 
author investigates and interprets his handwriting 
and that of his parents and grandparents. Sy 
emphasizes the idea that through graphologica 
analysis, even without other facts, extraordinar 
good knowledge of the ancestors and understanding 
of the specific personality can be attained —/ 
Deussen (Haina). 


2565. Newcomb, T. Recent changes in attitudes 
toward sex and marriage. Amer. sociol. Rev., 193) 
2, 659-667.—Evidence from a variety of sources 
is cited in discussing the degree to which changes in 
various specific attitudes in this country during the 
last few years toward sex and marriage conform | 
the general trend toward greater tolerance {or 
formerly disapproved actions.—I. L. Child (Yale). 


2566. Osborn, F. Implications of the new studies 
in population and psychology for the development 
of eugenic philosophy. Eugen. News., 1937, 22, 
104-107.—Mendelian heredity accounts for rela- 
tively few human characteristics. The science 
genetics gives more information about defects than 
about the socially valuable characteristics with 
which eugenists are chiefly concerned. Current and 
accepted findings of psychology and of population 
studies as well as genetics are essential to the unifica- 
tion of efforts to improve the conditions of mankind 
The author suggests: (1) that eugenists act at al 
times with humility; (2) that an understanding of the 
importance of the distribution of births is the first 
step in understanding eugenics; (3) that it is unwise 
to impute superiorities or inferiorities of a biological 
nature to social classes, regional groups, or races; (4 
that the emphasis of eugenics should be put on 2 
better distribution of births throughout the popula- 
tion; (5) that eugenics should designate itself simp!) 
as a movement, and not imply that eugenists as such 
consider themselves scientists—M. V. Louden 
(Pittsburgh). 

2567. Paget, R.A.S. Gesture language. Votur, 
Lond., 1937, 139, 198.—The author points out that 
the human power of symbolism “is not primaril) 
dependent on association between sound and objects, 
but rather on the ability (which apparently 's 
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secular to man) of analysing events—whether 
raced or imagined—and expressing the separated 
* ants by a series of separate bodily gestures.” 
-eas the young chimpanzee feels with his hands 


\\ re 


j lips, the young child feels with his hands and 
bic tongue. G. F 


2568. Partridge, P. H. 
scientist. 


F. J. Lehner (Brown). 


The morality of the 
Aust. J. Psychol. Phil., 1937, 15, 241-258. 
-It is popularly held that the world is growing more 
entific,” and that disadvantages of this are due 
sot to science but to the misuse of its findings. 
cientists bolster this conception by hiding behind 

conceived as a set of propositions while 
-efysing to make it a way of life. To do the latter 
would involve removing the scientist’s false assump- 

, of impartiality as well as the unrealities on 

which science thrives. The artist is at present in a 
+ better position to establish a way of life that 
mises solution of social difficulties. ‘The first 
blem presented by the unsatisfactory position 
of science in modern society is not the scientific 
education of the public, but the ethical and esthetic 
education of scientists.”"—H. D. Spoerl (American 
International College). 

2569. Paul, R. I. Vieata estetica. (Esthetic life.) 
Clui: Minerva, 1937. (2 vols.) Pp. 338; 464.— 
\ textbook of esthetics. Much credit is given to the 

chology of art and the artist.— N. Marginean 
Cluj, Rumania). 

2570. Popenoe, P. Mate selection. Amer. sociol. 
} 1937, 2, 735-743.—This article is devoted 
mostly to discussion of the reasons for the failure of 
many educated women to marry, and to practical 
suggestions about correcting this condition.—IJ. L. 

Yale). 

2571. Popenoe, P. A study of 738 elopements. 
ociol. Rev., 1938, 3, 47-53—Data on 738 
elopements were collected by more than 100 adult 
students. Motives for elopement could be classified 
as parental objection, avoidance or acquisition of 
publicity, economy, pregnancy, and miscellaneous. 
Motives and subsequent adjustments are described 
briefly for sample cases.—I. L. Child (Yale). 

2572. Praag, S.E.v. Marcel Proust en de karak- 
terkunde. (Marcel Proust and characterology.) 
Ned. Tijdschr. Psychol., 1937, 4, 47-68.—Proust has 
contributed some of the finest descriptions of 
character to be found in literature. Though his 
“system’’ admittedly falls short of scientific exact- 
ness, its principal tenets are the following: (1) 
character is a temporary stage in the evolution of 
the soul; (2) this evolution takes place according to 
the law of needs and gratification; (3) correlations 
of character traits are meaningless because they are 
only temporarily present in a single individual; (4) 
any character trait may be constant in one person 
and variable in another, hence no general laws of 
modifiability can be given; (5) character as a whole 
is always modifiable in principle; (6) birth and early 
environment constitute such constant factors as 
may be present in a given individual.—H. Beaumont 
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2573. Quinan, C. Stammering and left-handed- 
ness: a graphic study. J. exp. Psvchol., 1938, 22, 
90-96.—Graphic experiments in which subjects 
wrote model words or sentences with each hand are 
described referable to a family of three persons—the 
dextral parents and a left-handed girl, six years of 
age, who is prone to stammer. In each instance the 
time data obtained exhibited a curious phenomenon 
of progressive acceleration. The quantitative 
graphic time data obtained, in seconds, showed: (1) 
that the parents were left-brained; (2) that the child 
was right-brained. As regarded the two dextrals, 
an initial critical period covering four days was noted 
wherein the factor of kinetic leadership passed 
abruptly from the right hemisphere to the left 
hemisphere. This appears to be a dextral peculiarity. 
Considerations are advanced in regard to a kinetic 
relationship supposed to exist between a dead-center 
principle and the speech disorder called stammering. 
—H. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 


2574. Reiner, R. C. Ergebnisse einer Gemein- 
schaftsarbeit zwischen Psychotherapeuten und So- 
zialfiirsorgern. (Results of a collaboration between 
consulting psychologists and social workers.) Ned. 
Tijdschr. Psychol., 1937, 5, 312-—331.—Due to ab- 
normal economic and political conditions, the Ger- 
man system of social welfare has undergone a 
thorough revision, principally in the direction of 
individual treatment. In this connection, psycho- 
logical diagnoses and treatment suggested by con- 
sulting psychologists were found helpful in the 
adjusting of individual cases. Economic distress 
and suffering do not necessarily go together, but the 
latter assumes the characteristics of a pathological 
phenomenon when the former continues over a 
prolonged period of time——H. Beaumont (Ken- 
tucky). 


2575. Richard, G. La culture esthétique et la 
formation de l’homme social. (Esthetic culture and 
human socialization.) Rev. Pedag., 1937, 7, 254- 
276.—In order to make a man a successful social 
being, school has to give both instruction and 
education. It has to transmit knowledge and to 
build habits and character. It seems to the author 
that artistic and esthetic culture is an excellent 
means for this purpose. It unifies organically both 
instruction and education.— N. Marginean (Cluj, 
Rumania). 


2576. Schultze, E. Meeresscheue und see- 
tiichtige Vélker. (Oceanophobic and seafaring 
peoples.) Forsch. Fortschr. dtsch. Wiss., 1937, 13, 
Nos. 23, 24.—There are three racial attitudes 
towards navigation. Some peoples are distinctly 
oceanophobic (Egyptians, Jews, Arabs), others lack 
the gift of navigation (Celts, Romans, Persians), 
still others are truly seafaring peoples (Chinese, 
Portuguese). The last named groups dwell in poorer 
regions which develop will. power and activeness 
(Normans). The proportion of foreign sailors in 
many fleets is remarkably high; few nations, like the 
Germans and Scandinavians, have never used them. 
—J. Deussen (Haina). 
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2577. Shoemaker, R. Student pedigree-studies. 
51. Artistic ability in the Shoemaker family. Eugen. 
News, 1937, 22, 107-108.—A study of four genera- 
tions revealed evidence of artistic ability in six 
members. Each of the four generations studied 
contained at least one artistic member. In this 
family it was always the first born child which pos- 
sessed artistic talent, while other children of the 
family did not show it—M. V. Louden (Pitts- 
burgh). 


2578. Smith,M.M. Comparative social attitudes. 
J. educ. Psychol., 1938, 28, 681-693.—Tests of the 
following attitudes were given to high-school seniors, 
to their parents, to their teachers, and to a group of 
83 university professors: attitudes toward industry, 
the state, the church, personal morality, the family, 
and the school. The general trend of the results for 
each attitude may be indicated by the correlations 
obtained when all attitude tests were pooled: 
r(students-parents) = .92; r(students-teachers) = .85; 
r(students-professors) =.66; r(parents-teachers) =88 ; 
r(parents-professors) = .65; r(teachers-professors) 
= .88. The dependence of the pupils’ atti- 
tudes on the attitudes of parents, teachers, and 
professors, as determined by the partial correlation 
technique, were .61, .12, and .01, respectively.— 
A. W. Melton (Missouri). 


2579. Strang, R. Resources for the consultant. 
J. consult. Psychol., 1938, 1, 23-25.—A recently 
compiled list of reading tests for college students 
shows 45 titles, not all of which have been adopted 
for general use. 14 tests may be used in either high 
school or college. In a survey of the improvement 
of reading in 82 colleges and universities, the three 
tests most frequently used for survey purposes were 
the revised Iowa silent reading tests (advanced test), 
the Nelson-Denny reading tests for colleges and 
senior high schools, and the Minnesota reading 
examination for college students. These tests have 
reported reliabilities ranging from .91 to .95. Gener- 
ally the correlations between tests of speed and 
comprehension are low. The vocabulary sections of 
the above tests correlated with each other more 
highly than did the paragraph comprehension sec- 
tions. Correlations between intelligence tests and 
reading tests are generally high. The correlations 
between measures of scholarship and reading-test 
scores are not high. ‘There is an insistent demand 
for a test that will accurately reveal the specific 
strengths and weaknesses in the reading of college 
students.” —P.S. de Q. Cabot (Simmons). 


2580. Thorndike, E. L. On the number of words 
of any given frequency of use. Psychol. Rec., 1937, 
1, 399-406.—An examination is made of three 
independent samples of a count of approximately 
4\% million running words taken with few exceptions 
from a list of 120 books recommended for supplemen- 
tary reading by children in grades 3-8. The results 
do not verify Zipf's statement that ‘“‘The high degree 
of orderliness of the distribution of words in the 
stream of speech points unmistakably to a tendency 
to maintain an equilibrium in the stream of speech 
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between the frequency on the one hand and what 
may tentatively be termed variety on the other,"— 
P.S. de Q. Cabot (Simmons). 
2581. Tietz, E. B., & Weichert,C.K. The art and 
New York: Whittlesey Hous. 
$2.50.—R. Rp 


science of marriage. 
(Mc-Graw-Hill), 1938. 
Willoughby (Brown). 

2582. Waller, W. The rating and dating complex, 
Amer. sociol. Rev., 1937, 2, 727-734.—The olde. 
mores of courtship as a formalized process oj 
progressive commitment are breaking down: thrij). 
seeking and attempts at exploitation frequently 
characterize the relationship of unmarried couples 
today. A prime example of the newer mores i 
found in the rating and dating complex in man 
colleges. This culture complex and its effects on the 
members of the group are described for one college. 
and some of the variations are mentioned. In this 
complex, the association of the sexes is formalized ip 
“dating,” which does not involve commitments byt 
is an important determiner of general prestige 
Certain psychological realities and the older court. 
ship mores frequently lead to psychological conflict 
within those participating in this complex.—I, [. 
Child (Yale). 

2583. Weber, E. Erwigungen iiber den rassen- 
kundlichen Aussagewert von Bildnissen. (Some 
considerations of the value of pictures for anthropo- 
logical purposes.) Forsch. Fortschr. dtsch. Wiss. 
1937, 13, 262—263.—Pictures serve, with measure. 
ments and observations on living specimens, as 
important factors in anthropological research, but 
the value of photographs has been generally over. 
rated. The creative artist can show better an 
individual's traits in their purest form. But the 
racial allegiance of the artist must not be ignored, 
since his own characteristics are likely to be un- 
wittingly transferred to the picture. Racial charac- 
teristics appear in the picture as form, coloration and 
facial expression. The anthropologist can obtain 
his best materials in the Nordic regions.—J. Deussen 
(Haina). 

2584. Zenker, V.E. Perstnlichkeit und Gemein- 
schaft. (Personality and society.) Reichenberg: 
Kraus, 1937. Pp. 69. RM. 2.—R. R. Willoughby 
(Brown). 

2585. Zerler, M.L. The contribution of a speech 
program to the field of mental hygiene. J. except. 
Child., 1938, 4, 85-89.—Speech defects should 
erdinarily be handled as symptoms of some under- 
lying emotional difficulty due in most cases to early 
home environment. The author recounts an 
experiment in an elementary school in Yonkers, 
in which through the medium of weekly assemblies 
the entire school enrolment participated in speech 
situations involving group or individual projects 11 
expression. He suggests the importance and 

ibilities of speech emphasis and correction in the 
junior and senior high school and at the college level; 
and recommends that all teachers should have 4 
thorough knowledge of the principles of mental 
hygiene derived from a study of them in the training 


Pp. 287. 
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CRIME AND DELINQUENCY 


scritutions.—L. A. Averill (Worcester Teachers 


College). 
1596. Ziegler, A. Ist die Graphologie von diag- 
nostischer Bedeutung fiir den praktischen Arzt? 
'; graphology of diagnostic significance for the 
vactical physician?) Z. Menschenk., 1937, 13, No. 
Sal Deussen (Haina). 
1597. Zilboorg, G. The study of suicide. Med. 
~ W. Y., 1938, 148, 9-13.—A report is made by 
‘he Committee for the Study of Suicide, Inc., listing 
the following projects: the psychoanalytic study of 
suicidal patients in connection with the Rorschach 
vest at the Colorado Psychopathic Hospital; the 
oevchoanalysis of patients with suicidal drives at the 
institute for Psychoanalysis in Chicago; the study of 
the psychological and social background and the 
developmental history of mental illness in a large 
number of cases at the Bellevue Hospital, New York 
City; special research studies including psycho- 
analvsis of suicidal patients at McLean Hospital, 
Waverley, Mass.; study of the determinants of 
suicidal behavior, of factors favorable or unfavorable 
to therapeutic response, and the criteria for the 
safety of the patient at the Payne Whitney Psy- 
chiatric Clinic of New York Hospital; and anthropo- 
logical studies at the University of California, one of 
which has been completed, and other anthropo- 
logical studies as yet only projected. Information 
on these studies is available from the committee.— 
M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 
[See also abstracts 2315, 2396, 2412, 2414, 2422, 
2424, 2455, 2478, 2510, 2622, 2630, 2648, 2672, 
2673, 2696. ] 
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2588. Dragan, H. Despre orientarea profesionala 
a minorilor delicventi. (On vocational guidance of 
juvenile delinquents.) Rev. Igiend soc., 1937, 7, 
258-261—A brief résumé of the activity of the 
Institute for Applied Psychology of Kaiserbernsdorf, 
headed by Schiirer, in the field of vocational guidance 
of young delinquents.— N. Marginean (Cluj, Ru- 
mania), 


2589. Harrison, L. V., & Grant, P. M. Youth in 
the toils. New York: Macmillan, 1938. $1.50,— 
A study of the delinquency problem in New York 
and of the system now being used in dealing with the 
delinquent boy, illustrated by concrete cases.—R. 
R. Willoughby (Brown). 

2590, Lane, W. D., White, R. C., & Glueck, S. 
Social treatment of the offender. Soc. Serv. Rev., 
ying 11, 216-262.—(Courtesy Child. Develpm. 
Abstr. 

2591. Lehrman, P. R. Uber einige unbewusste 
Komponenten beim Mord. (Some unconscious 
components in murder.) Int. Z. Psychoanal., 1937, 
23, 527-535.—The concatenation of circumstances 
W hich led the person discussed (a schizophrenic) to 
commit murder was, in reality, a series of fruitless 
attempts to resolve difficulties which were deter- 
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mined by unconscious conflicts. The schizophrenic 
act of murder represents a fore-stage to the swallow- 
ing of the victim. This act is, however, carried out 
only in the unconscious. There is a constant oral 
frustration in the presence of heightened oral 
tendencies. The victim seems to represent the 
earliest undifferentiated object of oral desires. 
This special element appears to give psychotic 
murder the quality of suicide, because in the earliest 
ego-object relationship the victim is also a representa- 
tive of the murderer.—H. J. Wegrocki (Minnesota). 

2592. Owen, M. B. The intelligence of the 
institutionalized juvenile delinquent. J. juv. Res., 
1937, 21, 199-206.—This article is a ‘statistical 
summary” of 43 studiés in the literature on intelli- 
gence and delinquency. The studies surveyed are 
listed in the bibliography —F. M. Teagarden 
(Pittsburgh). 

2593. Racine, A. La délinquance, inadaptation 
sociale. (Delinquency, a social inadaption.) Arch. 
belg. Sci. Educ., 1937, 2, 192-204.—Using data from 
a study of 300 children who had appeared before 
a juvenile court (see IX: 5847), the author discusses 
the influence of the social environment, particularly 
familial, on delinquency. In the majority of cases 
studied, the economic conditions and consequently 
the housing conditions were inadequate. But the 
importance of the social environment varied with the 
inherited disposition: the superior subject will turn 
out well regardless of environment; the average 
subject will turn out well or badly according to the 
environment; while the inferior subject will turn out 
badly even under the best social conditions. The 
church, school, companions, and professional en- 
vironment, together with the family, contribute to 
normal social development. The author praises 
the work of the various welfare societies, including 
the court, for their work in remedying delinquency, 
and he recommends supervision by the school in 
cases where the family is found inadequate.—R. 
Nihard (Liége). 

2594. Roesner, E. Der Mord, seine Titer, 
Motive und Opfer nebst einer Bibliographie zum 
Problem des Mordes. (Murder—its perpetrator, 
motives, and victim; with a bibliography on the 
problem of murder.) Z. Strafrechtswiss., 1936, 56, 
327.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

2595. Tannenbaum, F. Crime and the com- 
munity. Boston: Ginn, 1938. Pp. xiv + 487. 
$3.00.—This sociological textbook of criminology 
deals with the causes of crime, the nature of or- 
ganized professional crime, the interrelations of 
crime, politics, and business, the administration of 
criminal justice, and various problems concerned 
with punishment and reformation. The criminal 
is seen as a normal person in an abnormal society, 
and crime is interpreted as a result of certain aspects 
of social disorganization.—R. E. L. Faris (Brown). 

2596. Woods, M. T. Juvenile delinquency, with 
special reference to institutional treatment. A ust. 
Coun. educ. Res. Ser., 1937, No. 50. Pp. 80.—This 
is the most recent of several reports of a committee, 
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under grant of the Australian Council for Educa- 
tional Research, charged with an investigation into 
the problems of the young delinquent in Australia. 
Originally limited to South Australia, the committee 
was enabled by subsequent grants to extend its 
investigation to include also Victoria and New 
South Wales. Approximately 30 pages are devoted 
to a discussion of the problem of delinquency and 
its handling in England and in Australia; the next 
30 pages are devoted to a presentation of the 
findings in the institutions of the three Australian 
states studied; the last 20 pages present a plea for 
such reforms as the investigation has shown to be 
desirable. A brief discussion is included, in the 
second section, of the conditions and needs of the 
several institutions in operation, with specific 
consideration of each.—L. A. Averill (Worcester 
Teachers College). 


[See also abstracts 2445, 2510. ] 


INDUSTRIAL AND PERSONNEL PROBLEMS 


2597. [Anon.] Zur psychischen Kausalitét des 
Unfallgeschehens. (The psychological causes of 
accidents.) Industr. Psychotech., 1937, 14, 253-255. 
—An abstract of an article by Funck showing that 
the two principal causes of accidents are ‘‘overtired- 
ness’ and alcohol—J. C. G. Seidl (Manhattan 
College). 

2598. [Anon.] Road lighting in the United 
States. Nature, Lond., 1937, 139, 241-242.—At 
night, “on the Mount Vernon Highway, near 
Washington, there were 2.87 accidents per million 
vehicles per mile, between July 1 and Dec. 1, 1932. 
When lighting was suspended during the depression, 
the number of accidents increased to 7.02 over the 
same period per million vehicles per mile—an in- 
crease of 250%. In New Jersey at present, the 
night-time accident rates on three unlighted main 
roads carrying dense traffic are 270% more than the 
day-time rates,” while the traffic volume is probably 
only about one third that during the day-time.— 
G. F. J. Lehner (Brown). 


2599. Chiappella, A. Contributiuni la examenul 
psihotehnic al sofeurilor in armata. (Contributions 
to the psychological examination of drivers in the 
Rumanian army.) J. Psihoteh., 1937, 1, 155-164.— 
A brief survey of the psychological methods used in 
the selection of drivers in the Rumanian army. The 
methods are based upon the experience of Moede in 
Germany, Lahy in France, Mira in Spain, as well as 
upon the work of Sheaffer, Snow, Marbe, Wayen- 
burg, Tomescu, Cepek, Heinis, and Biegeleisen. 
The examined abilities are: visual and auditory 
acuity, twilight vision, reaction time, attention, 
rapidity of perception, intelligence, perseveration- 
flexibility, suggestibility, interests, etc — N. Margin- 
ean (Cluj, Rumania). 

J. Fragen der Eignungstechnik auf 

der Internationalen Eisenbahnkon- 
gressvereinigung in Paris. (Questions on aptitude 
testing technique at the session of the international 


INDUSTRIAL AND PERSONNEL PROBLEMS 


railroad society congress in Paris.) Industry. Psycho 
tech., 1937, 14, 236-238.—A summary report,—J , 
G. Seidl (Manhattan College). ™ 


2601. Dill, D. B., Bock, A. V., Edwards, HT & 
Kennedy, P. H. Industrial fatigue. j. ;,,;°. 
Hyg., 1937, 18, 417-431—Elements of fai... 
include accumulation of lactic acid, exhaysti, sa 
sugar, lack of oxygen, and other physico-chemic: 
conditions. Administration of 1% salt solution « 
recommended for industrial fatigue—H. F£, B,,. 
(Ohio State). m 


2602. Elliott, F.R. Response to visual ys. visy,). 
auditory presentation in a go-to-college program 
J. educ. Psychol., 1938, 28, 703-707.—Small bro. 
chures were sent to all high-school seniors in Indjany 
by Indiana University in an attempt to stimulate 
college attendance. In addition, forty facylty 
representatives made speeches in a number of the 
high schools. The measures of the effectiveness o/ 
the reading matter alone and the reading matte; 
in combination with the speech were the number of 
students who made further inquiries and the number 
of students who enrolled. In terms of the number of 
inquiries, the percentages of students responding ty 
the visual and visual-auditory presentations were 
4.44 and 31.27, respectively. In terms of enrollmen 
the corresponding percentages were 2.19 and 4.37. 
The author concludes that the visual-auditory 
presentation is the more effective—A. W. Melion 
(Missouri). 

2603. Freyss, R. Durch welche Massnahmen 
erreicht die Reichsbahn ihren hohen Grad der 
Betriebssicherheit? (By what means did the Ger. 
man state railroads reach their high degree of safety? 
Industr. Psychotech., 1937, 14, 250—253.—Since 1870 
various psychological tests have been given appli 
cants for positions on the railroad. Today the 
executives realize the necessity for and the good 
results of such tests; all positions have been analyzed 
and all men holding them are examined physically 
and psychologically; education and training are part 
of the duties of every worker, no matter what his 
position may be. The high degree of safety isa 
direct result of these policies—J. C. G. Seidl 
(Manhattan College). 


2604. Ichok, G. La prévention des accidents du 
travail. (The prevention of industrial accidents) 
Travail hum., 1937, 5, 464-472.—The author 
discusses the work of an association for industrial 


‘accident prevention, including visits by safety 


engineers, publications, posters, conferences. Tables 
are given of degrees of incapacity produced by 
various types of accidents. Copies of 16 accident 
posters, most of them showing some mistake re- 
sulting in an accident, are shown.—H. E. Buri 
(Ohio State). 

2605. Iesanu, A. Psihologia si sociologia munci. 
(Psychdlogy and sociology of labor.) Cernaut: 
Glasul Bucovinei, 1937. Pp. 34.—General considere- 
tions concerning the psychology and sociology. 
labor. (1) The concept of labor and its evolution 
through the centuries: Greece, the middle ages, the 
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ance and modern times. (2) The present 
‘labor and present position of workers in 


ncept ol - . 
s-aoeratic countries, Russia and Germany. (3) 


renalss 


democra 
Agricultura vions 
+, Rumania; the main features of scientific manage- 


went of agricultural labor. (4) Vocational guidance 
and its relation to scientific management.— N. 
Vareinean (Cluj, Rumania). 

606. Kroeber-Keneth, L. Die psychologische 
Bewertung von Bewerbungsunterlagen. (The psy- 
chological evaluation of application forms.) In- 
‘ustr. Psychotech., 1937, 14, 257-276.—The various 
sorts of the application form are analyzed from the 
viewpoint of impressing a reader, and the whole form 
for penmanship, orderliness and general concept of 
neatness, and purpose behind the application. 
Proper choice of words and correct usage are stressed. 
The photograph should present the applicant in the 
best possible position, erect and alert. The past 
history should be continuous, with verifications or 
references either interspersed or footnoted, so that 
the truth of the history is apparent. The entire 
form should be so inclusive as to inform the per- 
sonnel director just what services, knowledge, and 
skill the applicant has, and where this service can be 
most advantageously used.—J. C. G. Seidl (Man- 
hattan College). 

2607. Laugier, H., Monnin, J., & Weinberg, D. 
Contribution a l’étude du facteur individuel dans les 
accidents du travail. (Contribution to the study 
of individual factors in industrial accidents.) Tra- 
vail hum., 1937, 5, 392-407.—The distribution of 
accidents does not follow a chance curve. When 
plotted through the year, the curves for accidents 
and for illness correspond rather closely. Distribu- 
tion curves with number of accidents on the abscissa 
and frequency of individuals on the ordinate yield 
J-shaped curves. Individual susceptibility to acci- 
dents is more constant than susceptibility to illness. 
Correlations between successive periods are .62 in 
the former case and .38 in the latter; that with age is 
small—H. E. Burtt (Ohio State). 


2608. L. N. Bekimpfung von Betriebsunfillen 
und Berufskrankheiten durch ultraviolettes Licht. 
(Treatment of accidents and industrial diseases by 
ultra-violet light.) Z. GewHyg., 1937, 1, 7-9.— 
Ultra-violet is helpful in burns and in reviving 
carbon monoxide victims.—H. E. Burtt (Ohio State). 


2609. Manoil, A. Organizarea laboratorului de 
psihotehnici la “Tramways unifiés de Liége et 
extensions.” (The organization of the applied 
psychological laboratory of the Liége tramways.) 
‘4 Psthoteh., 1937, 1, 165-167.—A brief survey. 
The abilities examined are: (1) resistance to fatigue, 
(2) normal psychomotor reactions, (3) good percep- 
tion of distances and movement, and (4) attention. — 
N, Marginean (Cluj, Rumania). 


2610. Meriam, L. Personnel administration in 
the federal government. Washington, D. C.: 
Brookings Institute, 1937. Pp. 62. $0.50.—R. R. 
Willoughby (Brown), 


| labor; special considerations in relation 


2606-2616 


2611. Moede, W. Die Kaufmannsgehilfenprii- 
fungen der deutschen Industrie- und Handelskam- 
mern im Jahre 1937. (The examinations of mer- 
chant assistants in German industry and commerce 
in 1937.) Industr. Psychotech., 1937, 14, 245-250.— 
A summary report of the 27,000 tests of aptitude, 
character, and achievement, together with physical 
and medical examinations, given by various agencies 
throughout Germany in 1937.—J. C. G. Seidl 
(Manhattan College). 


2612. Myers, C.S. Industrial psychology and the 
modern world. Nature, Lond., 1937, 139, 919.— 
The paper discusses the application of psychology 
to industry, not only in the selection of the right 
individual for the right job, but in a proper training 
of the individual for his job after he has been selected. 
—G. F. J. Lehner (Brown). 


2613. Newhall, S. M. Blind spots and traffic 
accidents. Person. J., 1938, 16, 235-242.—Norm- 
ally the blind spot of one eye is covered by the sight 
of the other eye. But under conditions where this is 
not true a traffic hazard is introduced. Newhall 
analyzes certain of these conditions, as simple 
monocular vision, obstruction of part of the field of 
one eye by feathers, spots on glasses or windshield, 
averted gaze, etc.—H. Schlosberg (Brown). 


2614. Petrow, B. B., & Rosenbaum, H. D. 
[Determination of zones of comfortable temperature 
in cotton mill. ] Gig. Besopas. Trud., 1935, 3, 45-50. 
—Skin temperatures are not very sensitive to changes 
in environment, but the subjective reports of the 
individual form a better basis for determining 
comfortable temperature. The ranges of such 
temperatures for summer and winter are given.— 
H. E. Burtt (Ohio State). 


2615. Poffenberger, A. T. The training of a 
clinical psychologist. J. consult. Psychol., 1938, 1, 
1-6.—Accompanied by a portrait of Douglas Fryer, 
recently elected president of the American Associa- 
tion of Applied Psychologists, a consideration is 
given of the nature of clinical psychology, of the 
standards required for the proper training of clinical 
psychologists, and of the ethics of the profession. 
“The newly formed national association, after 
extended discussion of personnel, is clearly inclined 
toward demanding the Ph.D. for both the Fellow 
and Associate grades of membership.” The sug- 
gestion is made that a new professional degree such 
as Ps.D. should be created, in the preparation for 
which the chief emphasis would be upon a program 
of work definitely pointed toward preparation for 
clinical practice and less upon academic research.— 
P.S. de Q. Cabot (Simmons). 


2616. Reisner, H. Technische und industrielle 
Befihigung und Landschaft. (Technical and in- 
dustrial capacity and the country.) Industr. Psy- 
chotech., 1937, 14, 228-236.—The social-psycho- 
logical aspects are seldom examined in entrance into 
a technical calling. The heavy industries have often 
disregarded the agriculture in their communities. 
The country mind can, through easy training, be 
used for technical work. Technical work, however, 
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cannot easily be defined or typed. The complica- 
tions of technical work, which cannot be catalogued 
simply, throw a great responsibility upon technical 
schools. Differentiation must be made between 
capacities of the individual for the many types of 
work in industry—J. C. G. Seidl (Manhattan 
College). 


2617. Robert, A. UWbung beruflicher Leistungen 
auf psychotechnischer Grundlage. (Exercise of 
vocational capacities on a psychotechnical basis.) 
Industr. Psychotech., 1937, 14, 193-207.—Certain 
motor skills and coordinations are needed for most 
positions in industry. Tests for these skills should 
include not only a simple test but also the possibility 
of practice in the skill. The possibility that a subject 
who does not pass the test well may by exercise rise 
to the top of the group should be remembered. 
Ordinarily five types are differentiated in testing: 
the skilled, the almost skilled, the average, the just 
below average, and the unskilled. The value of 
exercise, from the psychological viewpoint, cannot be 
sufficiently stressed.—J. C. G. Seidi (Manhattan 
College). 


[See also abstracts 2207, 2221, 2278, 2317, 2331, 
2357, 2358, 2359, 2360, 2362, 2460, 2524. ] 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 
(incl. Vocational Guidance) 


2618. [Anon.] Good teachers, “‘born, not made”? 
Eugen. News, 1937, 22, 114-115.—Reference is 
made to a study at Pennsylvania State College, one 
by Jones at Oberlin College, and several others on 
the essential factors of teaching success. In the 
Pennsylvania study student teachers rated good, 
average and bad remained in “the three mutually 
exclusive levels’’ throughout eight weeks of intensive 
coaching. Though there is much to discover in 
regard to which traits are prognostic of success in 
teaching and which traits are native, ‘‘one is inclined 
to believe that innate capacity sets the stage for 
what is to follow." —M. V. Louden (Pittsburgh). 


2619. Battista, L. Die Lehrbefahigungspriifun- 
gen fiir Volks- und Hauptschulen. (Tests of 
capacity to teach for grammar and high schools.) 
Vienna; Leipzig: Osterr. Bundesverl., 1938. Pp. 75. 
RM. 2.30.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


2620. Baumgarten, F. Der Jugendliche und das 
Berufsleben. 
Beruf. Arbeitswiss., 1937, No. 1. Pp. 128.—This 
monograph contains a summary of the reasons 
given by 784 young German Swiss apprentices 
regarding the motives which governed their choice 
of profession, their opinions of the professions of 
their parents, and their plans for the period after 
the termination of their apprenticeship. The 
account gives an idea of the attitude of the appren- 
tice toward his work and his profession, an attitude 
which is, for the majority of cases, positive and 
realistic without being materialistic—M. R. Lam- 
bercier (Geneva). 


(Youth and vocation.) Schr. Psychol. ° 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


2621. Brown, G. A. A needed investigation in th 
field of aptitudes. J. educ. Res., 1938, 31, 451-454 ¢ 
The problem has to do with the relation of meas oa 


° e. 
ment of aptitudes and mental measurement « 


a curriculum best suited to the individual needs »,. 
each pupil—S. W. Fernie, 
, 


be devised for 
(Pennsylvania). 


2622. Chapman, F. L., & Gilbert, L.c. 4 study 
of the influence of familiarity with English wor; 
upon the learning of their foreign language equi- 
valents. J. educ. Psychol., 1937, 28, 621-628 —7\;. 
study was undertaken to discover whether a forien 
language vocabulary (Hindustani) is learned » 
readily when the English equivalents are knoy, 
or when they are unknown. College students learned 
Hindustani equivalents for 24 common English 
nouns and for 24 English words of which less thay 
2% could be defined by the group used in the study 
The paired-associate method was used, with the 
English words as the stimulus terms. The recall oi 
the Hindustani equivalents was determined afte 
each of 3 learning trials and again after 14 days 
“Associations between English words and foreign 
language words are more readily formed when the 
English word is familiar to the learner. Not onj 
does learning take place more quickly when the 
English equivalent is familiar, but the association js 
more permanent.’’-—A. W. Melton (Missouri). 


2623. Cole, P. R. [Ed.] The rural school in 
Australia. Aust. Coun. educ. Res. Ser., 1937, No. 49 
Pp. 244. 10/— net.—Nine authors combined thei 
efforts in this “attempt at the systematic and 
scientific examination of rural education in Avs. 
tralia." The most pertinent criticism of the rural 
schools is their uniformity, because the course of 
study is varied only in a minor way to suit the 
particular locality. Australia’s best contribution to 
modern education is declared to be a fine organiza 
tion and method in the one-teacher school.—A. // 
MacPhail (Brown). 


2624. Dwyer, P. S. The use of subcorrelatio 
in determining the predictive power of high-school 
grades. J. educ. Psychol., 1938, 28, 6/3-680- 
The ‘“‘subcorrelations’’ are correlations between 
high-school grades and first-semester college grades 
in groups selected for homoscedasticity. In the 
subgroup composed of the “A” and “B”’ high-school 
students the high-school grades have the highest 
predictive value; and this predictive value decreas: 
for the subgroups composed of the “‘C”’ students and 
the “‘less-than-C” students in the order named— 
A. W. Melton (Missouri). 


2625. Eells, K. W. A scale for evaluation of 
pupils’ judgments on best-liked and least-liked 
aspects of secondary schools. J. educ. Res., 1% 
31, 321-334.—A study made in 200 selected public 
and private schools, in which 24,000 present 2% 
former pupils were asked what they liked best and 
least about the school. From these replies a sca 
was constructed with values given under tt 
headings: school staff, pupil population, pup! 
activity program, curriculum and courses of study, 
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-uction, administration, outcomes, plant and 
ont. library, guidance, and miscellaneous.— 
iW". Fernberger (Pennsylvania). 

1426. Eells, W. C. Comparison of scales for 
‘uation of periodicals. J. educ. Psychol., 1937, 
640.—This is a report of the ratings of 
periodicals in terms of their value for 
“general purposes for the typical high school 
thrary.” These ratings are compared with those 
shtained by Morgan and Leahy when a criterion of 

situral content was used (J. educ. Psychol., 1934, 25, 
<3)-$36) and with the list of periodicals furnished 

the United States Army for the C.C.C. camps.— 
{ WW’. Melton (Missouri). 

2627. Forlano, G., & Hoffman, M. N. H. Guess- 
ing and telling methods in learning words of a foreign 
language. J. educ. Psychol., 1937, 28, 632-636.— 
fhe problem of this investigation was to determine 


e 
I 


evalua 
28, 637 


standard 
, 


whether, in the learning of a new foreign word, the 


er should actively learn the new words, thereby 
ysually making wrong responses before mastering 
the correct meaning, or whether he should acquire 
the correct meaning passively and thereby avoid 
making any wrong responses. Girls in grades 3 
through 8 were tested in the learning of paired 
English and Hebrew words by the “‘telling method,” 
wherein the experimenter tells the subject the mean- 
ing of each Hebrew word during each trial of learn- 
ing, and by the “‘guessing method,’’ wherein the 
subject is forced to guess an English equivalent for 
the Hebrew word and is then told the correct 
English equivalent. Recall was obtained immedi- 
ately and again after 2 days. In both immediate 
and delayed recall the “telling method” produced 
reliably higher scores than the “‘guessing method.” 
This conclusion is interpreted as a verification of the 
results of Thorndike and others which show that 
permitting an error does more harm than punish- 
ment can offset.—A. W. Melton (Missouri). 


lear! 


2628. Georgescu, I. Orientarea profesionald in 
scoala normala. (Vocational guidance in schools for 
teachers.) J. Psihoteh., 1937, 1, 177-185.—Two 
questionnaires concerning the reasons for choosing 
a teacher's career were used in three schools for 
teachers. Economic and social reasons seem to be 
more frequent and important than psychological 
reasons related to vocation and ability.— N. Margin- 
ean (Cluj, Rumania). 


2629. Good, C. V. Doctors’ theses under way in 
education, 1937-1938. J. educ. Res., 1938, 31, 377- 
400.—List of 468 thesis research projects under way, 
indicating in each case the name of the worker, 
title of the research, institution at which the work is 
being done, and name of the professor primarily 
responsible—S. W. Fernberger (Pennsylvania). 


2630. Gray, W. S. S of reading in- 
vestigations (July 1, 1936-June 30, 1937). J. educ. 
Kes., 1938, 31, 401-434.—Topical summary of 95 
studies of reading investigations covering the range 
from reading readiness, through methods and pro- 
cesses, to achievement tests. Bibliography of 95 


PSYCHOLOGY 2626-2633 


titles each with a single sentence abstract.—S. W. 
Fernberger (Pennsylvania). 


2631. Hartmann, G. W. Some assumed deter- 
miners of teachers’ attitudes. J. educ. Res., 1938, 31, 
357-362.—A study of results on social attitudes 
from the first yearbook of the John Dewey Society for 
the Study of Education and Culture. The present 
study is based upon 3700 replies to a questionnaire. 
A statistical study of the results indicates that those 
teachers who are most directly concerned with 
controversial problems are somewhat more likely 
than others to assume a less conservative position 
toward these problems. A comparison of replies 
from teachers in various fields indicates that the art 
group tend toward liberalism and the music group 
toward conservatism, with foreign language, home 
economics, English, science, commercial courses, 
mathematics, physical education, and vocational 
education ranging from liberal to conservative in that 
order. Men are apt to be more liberal than women 
in their social attitudes.—S. W. Fernberger (Penn- 
sylvania). 


2632. Hartson, L. D. Intellectual output of sixty- 
one secondary schools. J. higher Educ., 1938, 9, 
42-44.—A study based on 1530 students from 61 
secondary schools entering Oberlin College between 
1923 and 1934, employing the Ohio State University 
intelligence test, “credit points” in high school 
computed in terms of extent to which marks are 
higher than passing marks, and proportional rank in 
first semester freshman grades, shows great disparity 
in product of different schools. The maximum 
number of cases over 12 years from any school was 
25, minimum 10. Correlations based on ‘average 
student” rather than individual students show much 
higher predictability on the part of the psychological 
test. Great disparity is found between the schools’ 
marking standards and the college work produced 
by their students. There is a marked contrast in 
the “motivation” and “quality of personality” 
factors represented by different schools: some schools 
motivate positively; some reveal rather clear nega- 
tive trends in the motivation of their students. 
Toops warns that the study does not prove the non- 
value of high school scholarship, because obviously 
the better scholarship and ability group produce 
higher work; or that it is impossible to devise a 
method of weighting to reveal local differences in 
standards.—R. A. Brotemarkle (Pennsylvania). 


2633. Jonckherre, T., & Drabs, J. Le degré 
d’intérét d’une lecon est-il mesurable par un 
procédé psycho-pédagogique? Recherche prélimin- 
aire. (Is degree of interest in a lesson measurable 
by a psychopedagogical technique? Preliminary 
study.) Travail hum., 1937, 5, 408-430.—Children 
doing lessons or observing moving pictures were 
under constant observation by an observer who 
took notes. The class work. was in winter, in the 
early morning when artificial light was used, and this 
light was given a periodic and perceptible change in 
intensity ten times during a lesson period. It was 
explained that repairs and experiments were being 
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made with the light and that it would be helpful 
if the children would signal to the electricians every 
time the light changed. Accordingly each desk was 
provided with a signal button which could be 
operated by the foot. The actual changes in the 
light and the reactions of all twenty pupils in the 
experimental room were recorded on a moving 
tape. Tests for memory of the contents studied 
were given. It was assumed that failing to signal 
when the light changed represented a higher degree 
of attention and interest in the lessons. The tech- 
nique appeared sensitive to differences in instructors, 
differences in the time of doing the lessons, differ- 
ences in subject matter, and differences between 
moving pictures (involuntary attention) and study- 
ing a lesson (voluntary attention).—H. E. Burtt 
(Ohio State). 


2634. Laycock, S. R. The whole child comes to 
school. J. except. Child., 1938, 4, 97-100.—Body 
and mind cannot be separated, since the whole 
organism reacts to the environment. Such mental 
states, for example, as fear and nervousness, have 
profound and widespread effects upon the physical 
organism. Medical men are now aware of this close 
interrelationship. The whole child comes to school, 
not his mind alone. The teacher's function is not 
merely to teach his mind but to surround his entire 
school experience with an atmosphere conducive to 
acquisition and to the development of integrated 
personality. The author discusses several of the 


implications for education and for teaching involved 


in the Gestalt viewpoint.— L. A. Averill (Worcester 
Teachers College). 


2635. Martin, L. C. The education of gifted 
children. J. except. Child., 1938, 4, 101-104.—The 
author presents results of a questionnaire sent to 
30 school systems listed by the U. S. Office of 
Education as having special classes for gifted 
children. 26 of the cities replied. The data sought 
included information regarding method of selection, 
minimum IQ, average size of special class, per pupil 
cost of maintenance of special classes, organization of 
the class to discourage “the usual egotism,” and 
modifications of regular curriculum to meet the 
needs of these pupils —L. A. Averill (Worcester 
Teachers C ollege). 


2636. McCall, W. A., & Herring, J. P. A com- 
prehensive test program. Chicago: Laidlaw, 1937.— 
A series of four tests, consisting of an intelligence 
test; an educational background questionnaire, which 
aims to measure aspects of educability not measured 
by intelligence tests; a comprehensive achievement 
test to measure desirable learnings; and a school 
practices questionnaire which evaluates school 
practices. The battery is suitable for grades from 
IV through IX, and norms are given for each test.— 
(Courtesy J. educ. Res.) 

2637. Muster, D. Factorul subiectiv in notare. 
(The subjective factor in school marks.) J. Psi- 
hoteh., 1937, 1, 190-197.—Present methods of giving 
school marks are unsatisfactory; their objectivity is 
very questionable. The school marks of large 
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numbers of pupils belonging to various schoo} 
statistically analyzed and their subjectiyir, ‘. 
proved. The Gaussian curve, when applied to seho. 
marks, shows large irregularities and deviations 
Some teachers give only good marks, some ice 
only low marks, etc. A science of school mesie E 
necessary.— N. Marginean (Cluj, Rumania) 
2638. Narly, C. Educatia vointii. (\yjj; and 
character education.) Rev. Pedag., 1937, 7 296- 
325.—Educational and psychological considerations 
concerning will and character: (1) Knowledge and 
character; one has to know what is right and good 
(2) Knowledge has to be completed by the educatiog 
of sentiments. (3) The main problem in every caw 
is the development of good habits. (4) Will ang 
character education in contemporary school. (; 
Various practical methods of character education jp 
use at present in schools—N. Marginean (Cly; 
Rumania). as 


2639. Narly,C. Insusirile educatorului. (Teac. 
ers’ traits.) Rev. Pedag., 1937, 7, 335-356.—After 
a brief review of old opinions concerning the traits 
and abilities which make a good teacher the author re. 
views contemporary theories and methods, with spe- 
cial attention to Kerschensteiner, Déring, Schneider 
Keilhacker, etc. The main trait of the good 
teacher seems to be the desire for perfection. |) 
this aspect he has to have a keen understanding of 
people, much enthusiasm in his activity, perfect 
morality, and good intelligence. He also has to have 
a satisfactory professional and general culture— 
N. Marginean (Cluj, Rumania). 


2640. Narly, C. Pentru o tipologie vocationals. 
(For a vocational typology.) Rev. Pedag., 1937, 7, 
379-395.—Professional interests and attitudes area 
very useful key in understanding human personality 
According to this hypothesis one attempts to e- 
tablish a psychological typology based upon profes. 
sional and vocational attitudes. The various 
professions are described and classified, and then 
one attempts to isolate the human type which cor- 
responds to the main class of professions. An 
attempt is also made to apply this kind of profes- 
sional typology to school as a means of diagnosing 
children’s personality— N. Marginean (Cluj, Rv- 
mania). 

2641. Nestor, I. M. Cursul Institutului Psi- 
hotehnic din Bucuresti. (Courses given by the 
Applied Psychological Institute of Bucarest.) J. 


-Psthoteh., 1937, 1, 198-205.—A review of courses in 


vocational guidance. The subjects of the courses: 
vocational guidance and psychometry, industrial 
psychology, statistics of jobs, and psychological 
measurement.— N. Marginean (Cluj, Rumania). 


2642. Niederhdffer, E. v. Schutz und Pfiege der 
Seele im Jugendalter. (Protection and cultivation 
of the mind in youth.) Z. Menschenk., 1937, 13, 
No. 3.—The author agrees with Klages, Bode, 
Schede, and others in opposing the methods of the 
old-fashioned school, which take into account 
neither the elementary drive of the child for move- 
ment nor the actual stream of the youthful mental 
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fe. the totality. He demands the removal of schools 
large cities, the protection of youth from 
-emature subjection to civilization, and finally 
‘he interrelation of the different courses, of which the 
_ientiic material should be presented in such a way 
‘hat the pupil accepts it from his own interest and 
+ through compulsion of the will—J. Deussen 


fiaina). 

2643. Nihard, R. La valeur formative des 
humanités anciennes étudiée par les méthodes 
expérimentales. (The formative value of the study 
of Latin and Greek as shown by experimental 
methods.) Humanisme, 1937, No. 6, 23-31.—The 
“uthor summarizes recent studies made on the 
er of the effects of training in school subjects, 
giving special attention to the training value of 
latin. He analyzes the issues involved and the 
conclusions drawn by the various authors, with 
emphasis on the extensive experiments conducted 
by Thorndike in 1922 and 1927 on the comparative 
mental discipline value of high school subjects. 
These results cannot be considered valid for all 
countries, and they indicate only that mental devel- 
opment as measured by the group intelligence test is 
little affected by the kind of educational activity 
involved. The possibility is not excluded that the 
study of Latin has some influence on other aspects 
of mental development or on character; for example, 
it may influence the span of the field of interests, as 
was shown by Castiello’s experiments in German 
high schools (see IX: 2956). In conclusion the 


autho 


author emphasizes the dependence of the disciplinary 


value of school subjects upon the method of study 
used, which must be of such a kind that it can be 
readily transferred to other subjects—R. Nihard 

Liége). 

2644. O’Connor, J. English vocabulary builder. 
Hoboken, N. J.: Human Engineering Lab., Stevens 
Inst. of Technology, 1937. Pp. 584. $5.00.—R. R. 
Willoughby (Brown). 

2645. Pavelcu, V. Din aspectele sociale ale 
orientdrii profesionale. (Some social implications 
of vocational guidance.) J. Psihoteh., 1937, 1, 145- 
154—Beside the abilities of the individual, successful 
vocational guidance has to give due consideration 
to the social environment. In this regard it has to 
consider the statistics of occupations which have 
and will have vacancies, as well as the social position 
of these occupations. Of course people want to 
work in the direction of their innate abilities; at 
the same time, however, they want a feeling of se- 
curity in regard to their future. They also want a 
job with satisfactory prestige. This question of the 
social position and prestige of the job is a rather 
delicate one. A large number of entirely honorable 
jobs are considered by public opinion to be inferior 
ones. The public therefore must be educated and 
its views upon jobs changed.— N. Marginean (Cluj, 
Rumania), 

2646. Poignard, M. L’examen d’un cas concret 
&n orientation professionnelle. (Examination of an 
actual case in professional orientation.) Bull. Of. 


2643-2649 


intercommun. Orient. prof. Brux., 1937, 17, No. 65, 
1—16.—As an illustration of the work done in the 
Office Intercommunale de |'Orientation Profession- 
nelle at Brussels, the author gives data on an actual 
case tested by the Christiaens method (see X: 1676). 
He believes that the examination should be adapted 
to the special case under consideration and that for 
accurate counseling as much data as possible should 
be obtained from the family, school, and physician. 
Daily documentation, adapted to the place under 
consideration, should be made, and in most cases a 
follow-up is to be recommended.—R. WNihard 
(Liége). 

2647. Popovici, S. Functiunea pedagogica a 
lecturii la copii. (The educational function of 
children’s reading.) Rev. Pedag., 1937, 7, 372—378.— 
Education is best accomplished by action, but read- 
ing is also full of educational value. Unfortunately 
most teachers advise only the reading of textbooks, 
but reading of other books is still more important. 
Therefore the teacher must give advice in regard to 
other books than textbooks. Unfortunately there 
are very few good books for children. Educators 
should think more about this question and undertake 
special libraries for children.— N. Marginean (Cluj, 
Rumania). 


2648. Potter, G. L. Remedial reading as it 
pertains to the atypical child. J. except. Child., 
1938, 4, 80-84.—It is unfortunate to attempt to 
teach children to read until they have reached the 
prerequisite maturity. The child with low IQ needs 
speech facility more than he needs reading skills. 
For those who can learn to read, this training should 
be given, but it should be delayed until after they 
have been in school three or four years and have 
achieved a degree of maturation. To attempt to 
teach reading to those who cannot profitably learn 
to read is to engender feelings of failure which are as 
disastrous to the dull as to the bright pupil. Reading 
material for those who can be taught to read eco- 
nomically must be carefully chosen. Diagnosis and 
remedial training will be unnecessary if reading is 
delayed until the proper time; where diagnosis and 
remedial work become necessary, the responsibility 
for conducting them should be the classroom teach- 
er’s, not the special teacher’s. There is no single 
“best method” for teaching reading to atypical 
children.—L. A. Averill (Worcester Teachers Col- 
lege). 

2649. Read, C. B. Comparative records of de- 
partmental majors. Sch. & Soc., 1938, 47, 126-127. 
—Do the better students tend to select certain 
fields of study?”’ The 1331 seniors graduated from 
the University of Wichita between 1927 and 1936 
were grouped according to their major subject, the 
average mark of each student was computed, and 
the averages computed for each group. The major 
subjects in which the highest school averages were 
found were foreign languages, botany, mathematics 
and music, and the lowest were biology, physical 
education, business administration, and economics. 
No relation was found between the number of hours 
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elected in the major subject and the average grade 
obtained.—M. Lee (Chicago). 


2650. Rosenfeld, M. A., & Nemzek, C. L. Long 
range prediction of college marks. Sch. & Soc., 
1938, 47, 127-128.—Detroit first grade and ad- 
vanced intelligence test [Q's (the latter obtained in 
the twelfth grade) and honor-point averages earned 
in Wayne University were obtained for 200 pupils. 
The first grade IQ's correlated only .21 with honor 
points and only .31 with the second [Q’s, so are 
valueless for prediction purposes. The advanced 
1Q’s and honor-point averages correlated .46.— WM. 
Lee (Chicago). 

2651. Rothney, J. W. M. Interests of public 
secondary-school boys. J. educ. Psychol., 1937, 28, 
561-594.—A summary of investigations concerned 
with the relation between interest and academic 
achievement reveals conflicting results. These 
differences are attributed to 5 inadequacies of the 
methods of investigation. There follows a report of 
the construction and administration of an interest 
inventory for secondary-school boys. A “diary 
technique"’ was used to obtain 900 items, from which 
321 were selected for use by grouping into 14 divi- 
sions. The items were then weighted in terms of 
achievement in order to devise keys for English, 
Latin, French, geometry, algebra, and average 
scholastic interest. When this inventory was given 


to a single group of 149 secondary-school boys, it 
did not differentiate between achieving and non- 
achieving students, even though the reliability of the 


interest scales was high. Since the interests meas- 
ured by the inventory may have value other than 
in the prediction of achievement, the number of 
L, I, and D responses to the items are tabulated. 
No school subjects are liked by more than 70% of 
the group; church and creative activities come below 
the level of 50%; and the most frequently liked 
activities are trips, visits, athletics, movies, and 
reading.—A. W. Melton (Missouri). 


2652. Sandulescu, M. Insemndri cu prilejul 
examenelor de bacalaureat. (Suggestions in regard 
to school examinations.) J. Psihoteh., 1937, 1, 168- 
173.—The present way of conducting school exami- 
nations, and especially the final examinations for 
the bachelor’s degree, is very unsatisfactory. Pro- 
fessors are rather arbitrary, and the system of credit 
and marks varies from teacher to teacher. A 
scientific organization of school examinations is one 


of the most urgent needs of present school organiza- ° 


tion.— N. Marginean (Cluj, Rumania). 


2653. Segel, D. Observation and rating of 
behavior difficulties. Sch. Life, 1937, 22, 261-262.— 
The purpose of this study is to assist teachers in 
dealing with maladjustment problems. Several 
guide posts in the observation of pupils to determine 
significant behavior traits are suggested, since they 
have high discriminative value as rating devices. 
These are the Haggerty-Olson-Wickman behavior 
scales, the Maller inventory of social and personal 
adjustment, and the Winnetka scale of rating school 
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behavior and attitudes.—(Courtesy Child Devo), 
Abstr.) , ~~ 

2654. Stevenson, E. N. An investigation o th 
vocabulary problem in college biology. | — 
Psychol., 1938, 28, 663-672.—Students wer 
quested to hand in lists of unfamiliar words po 
countered in the study of biology at the end of esi 
week during six quarters. In the first quarter 19g; 
words were reported as unknown by at leas: | 
students in a class of 30. This number decreases 
with succeeding quarters in the same school year an4 
from the first to the second year of the study. Thy 
frequency of unknown words was not related to th. 
intelligence scores of the students, but it was related 
to the quality of high school instruction (village ys 
city). The educational implications of the resy\s 
are discussed.—A. W. Melton (Missouri). 7 


2655. Stone, C. R. Measures of simplicity anj 
beginning texts in reading. J. educ. Res. 19% 
31, 447—450.—Study of 12 primers.—S. W. For. 
berger (Pennsylvania). 

2656. Strunz, K. Uber die Verwendung pg. 
chologischer Typenlehren in der Praxis der Beru‘. 
beratung. (The application of the doctrine of 
psychological types in the practice of vocational 
guidance.) IJndustr. Psychotech., 1937, 14, 276-287 
—A critical evaluation of the various systems iy 
use in vocational guidance which use various types 
and tests for type determination. Two main points 
are stressed: the signs of the various types o/ 
individuals, and the job analysis needed. The 
first point is the more difficult of evaluation becaus 
of the multitude of types of individuals—physica! 
spiritual, cultural, psychological, and mental, each 
with its divisions and subdivisions, to which must 
be added environmental distinctions and last the 
individual's own personal variation. But as it is 
possible to present certain broad classifications, 
these should be taught the student in guidance. The 
second point presents this picture; each industry 
all phases of commerce, and all walks of life have 
within them many thousands of different positions, 
each demanding certain skills for satisfactory 
performance. These can be brought into broad 
categories, thus eliminating much confusion in the 
mind of the prospective counselor. It is concluded 
that both the typing of the individual and that ol 
positions aid materially in vocational guidance— 
J. C. G. Seidl (Manhattan College). 


2657. Stump, N. F. Ac ative study of two 
teaching aptitude tests. #° educ. Psychol., 1937, %, 
595-600.—The Morris trait index L and the George 
Washington teaching aptitude tests were given (0 
37 sophomores and 61 freshmen at Keuka College 
An r of .35 between the total scores was obtained. 
An analysis of the various sections of the two tests's 
made in an effort to discover greater communality— 
A. W. Melton (Missouri). 

2658. Wallon, H. Milieu et enseignement é 
crolyen. (Environment and the Decroly method o! 


u 


instruction.) Arch. belg. Sci. Educ., 1937, 2, 11+ 


180.—Decroly has achieved unity in his wor 
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MENTAL TESTS 


shrough his principle that the child is prepared for 

ss His instruction is concrete without being 

common sense and intelligence. Further- 

-vstem is not bound up with material 

mav tend to become outmoded, for he deals 

the present environment of the child. The 

14 frst becomes acquainted with nature, then 

~.) ehe trades which make use of nature’s products, 

sd fnally with the laws of exchange which govern 
‘manufactured materials.—R. Nthard (Liége). 


50. Wheeler, L. R. An experimental study of 
the value of informal methods in teaching primary 
reading. J. educ. Res., 1938, 31, 335-347.—A study 
‘ eecylts of the use of Read-o games built from the 
.< yocabulary list for primary grades, obtained 

227 children in 1B in 7 schools of Johnson 
City, Tenn. It is concluded that the games are 
yse(ul in developing motivation for reading, but are 
imited in practical teaching possibilities. They 
have value as a supplementary reading activity. 
Bibliography of 29 references.—S. W. Fernberger 
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‘See also abstracts 2278, 2400, 2447, 2516, 2579, 
~ 2588, 2602, 2670, 2695. ] 
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(Per- 


2660. Bente, G. Leistungspriifungen. 
Pp. 


formance tests.) Borna-Leipzig: Noske, 1937. 
4.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


2661. Cattell, R. B. Measurement versus intui- 
tion in applied psychology. Character & Pers., 1937, 
6, 114-131.—This discussion is a criticism in general 

{ the intuitive approach to the study of problems in 

applied psychology and of the Binet test in partic- 
ular. It is in part a rejoinder to critics of the 
measurement method, such as Vernon (see XII: 
2665). Numerous references are cited—M. O. 
Wilson (Oklahoma). 


2062. Kent, G. H. Suggestions for the next 
revision of the Binet-Simon scale. Psychol. Rec., 
1937, 1, 409-433.—The author considers the age- 
grade method of evaluation, various other revisions 
of the Binet-Simon scale, the Pintner-Paterson 
performance scale, composite tests and batteries, the 
graded series in the test system, psychometric prob- 
lems of the clinic, and the vocabulary test. A test 
system more flexible than any edition of the Binet- 
simon scale yet offered is needed in clinical practice. 
In the presentation of any test standardized by the 
age-grade method much time is wasted, particularly 
when there is “non-discriminative material at the 
upper and lower ends of the subject's natural range.” 
—P.S. de Q. Cabot (Simmons). 


2063. Livesay, T. M. Sex differences in per- 
formance on the American Council Psychological 
Examination. J. educ. Psychol., 1938, 28, 694-702.— 
The scores of male and female Caucasian, Chinese, 
Japanese, and part-Hawaiian high-school graduates 
on the six sub-tests of the American Council Psycho- 
‘ogical Examination are analyzed and compared in 


2659-2667 


detail. Numerous reliable sex differences are found. 
—A. W. Melton (Missouri). 


2664. Spearman, C. Abilities as sums of factors, 
or as their products. J. educ. Psychol., 1937, 28, 629- 
631.—This brief note takes account of the Gestalt 
criticism that the two-factor theory is built on the 
notion of ‘‘sums.’’ The writer points out that the 
additive hypothesis is a convenient first approxima- 
tion, and the agreement between observations and 
the expectation based upon this assumption is so 
close that there is no room for any appreciable 
disturbance due to using the sums instead of the 
true functions. It is further shown that the substitu- 
tion of the multiplicative function for the additive 
function leads to precisely the same tetrad expecta- 
tion. ‘“‘Thus, the congruence between observation 
and theory, far from being damaged by taking into 
consideration products in place of sums, is only 
verified the more.”"—A. WW. Melton (Missouri). 


2665. Vernon, P. E. The Stanford-Binet test as 
a psychometric method. Character & Pers., 1937, 
6, 99-113.—The author discusses the two approaches 
to the study of personality, the psychometric and 
the clinical, and indicates the merits and limitations 
of each. He then points out that the Binet test 
partakes of both viewpoints, and defends it against 
its critics, such as R. B. Cattell (see XII: 2661). 
Numerous references are listed —M. O. Wilson 
(Oklahoma). 


2666. Weber, A. Lisungen des Binet-Bobertag- 
schen Bildertests als Persénlichkeitsleistungen und 
ihre diagnostische Verwertung. (Solutions of the 
Binet-Bobertag picture test as personality per- 
formances, and their diagnostic evaluation.) Z. ges. 
Neurol. Psychiat., 1937, 157, 277—303.—270 clinical 
patients, inmates of institutions, and healthy indi- 
viduals were shown and asked to describe the 
Binet-Simon-Bobertag test pictures. In addition 
to the esthetic attitude (which was very rare), 
objective and subjective attitudes could be dis- 
tinguished. The objective attitude was sometimes 
strictly factual, sometimes more “‘living.’’ The 
subjective attitude might be especially affective, or 
(in abnormal individuals) almost without relation 
to the object. When, in spite of sufficient intelli- 
gence, confusion and misstatement appeared, some 
sexual disorder (in a broad sense) was also found with 
great regularity. This fact is diagnostically useful. 
—C. W. Fox (Rochester). 


2667. Wells, F. L. Multiple-choice minds. Sch. 
& Soc., 1938, 47, 85.—The finding recently reported 
that high and low business-income groups of similar 
social background are more significantly differenti- 
ated by a free-answer test than by the multiple- 
choice type has certain educational bearings. 
Though mass education and testing have favored the 
use of short-answer tests, easy to score, much of the 
material of education cannot be formulated in either- 
or form and “functions that involve originality, 
criticism and initiative’ essential to leadership are 
not subject to such measurement. Miultiple-choice 
procedures requiring no independent thinking*may 
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be adequate for the mass of mankind who have 
multiple-choice minds, but the psychologist still 
needs the information that only originated responses 
furnish and needs also the art of evaluating such 
responses.— M. Lee (Chicago). 


CHILDHOOD AND ADOLESCENCE 


2668. Anderson, F. N. Mental hygiene view- 
points on some common pediatric problems. Calif. 
west. Med., 1937, 47, 164-167.—R. R. Willoughby 
(Brown). 


2669. Ashby, E., & Luckwill, L. C. Inheritance 
of a differential growth-ratio. Nature, Lond., 1937, 
139, 71.—‘‘The relation between the sizes of two 
growing organs of an animal or plant is given by the 
equation y = bx*, where y is the size of one organ 
at any given time, x is the size of the other organ, 
b is a constant, and & is the differential growth- 
ratio.” If @ and § are the relative growth-rates of 
the two organs, then k = a/8. “In its mode of 
inheritance, the differential growth-ratio resembles 
the other physiological characteristics which have 
been investigated, namely, the efficiency index, 
assimilation rate and respiration rate."—G. F. J. 
Lehner (Brown). 


2670. Baker, E. M., & Stullken, E.H. American 
research studies concerning the “behavior” type 
of exceptional child. J. except. Child., 1938, Jan. 
(extra issue), 36-45.—The paper cites and summar- 
izes individual studies of the technique involved in 


diagnosis, in the curative and remedial treatment, 
and in the differentiated education of behavior 


problem pupils. Bibliography attached—L. A. 
Averill (Worcester Teachers College). 


2671. Barbu, Z. Cauzele minciunii. (Causes 
of lying.) Freamatul Scoalei, 1937, 3, 441-456.— 
After a brief review of literature on the problem, in 
which the theories of Baumgarten, Stern, Larson, 
and Reiniger are critically analyzed, the author 
attempts to establish the main causes of lying. 
They are: undeserved punishment, too much 
discipline, the influence of friends and the neighbor- 
hood, the influence of class, economic conditions, 
etc. The heredity seems also to play a certain role. 
Some children seem to be inclined to lie in virtue of 
their own native constitution—N. Marginean 
(Cluj, Rumania). 


2672. Bernhardt, K. S., Millichamp, D. A., 
Charles, M. W., & McFarland, M. P. analysis 
of the social contacts of preschool children with the 
aid of motion pictures. Univ. Toronto Stud. Child 
Develpm. Ser., 1937, No. 10. Pp. 53.—This report 
contains two studies using the same data; the first 
is an attempt to evaluate the contribution of the 
motion picture technique in the study of social 
behavior of preschool children; the second is an 
analysis of the data collected both by direct observa- 
tion and from motion pictures. The subjects 
observed were 15 children from a day nursery, 
divided into three age groups (2-year-olds, 2)4-year- 
olds, and 3-year-olds). Ten-minute records of each 
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child were taken once a month for four months 7 
permanency and accuracy of observation which 
use of motion pictures makes possible render th; 
method invaluable as an observationa! technions 
especially in the study of individual differences. 1, 
expense such a method involves, however, w;l| |;... 
its development. In terms of the frequenc 

social contacts, little difference was noted Sa the 
three age groups. With an increase in age, re 
tendency is to have less alternations jn the 
contact. When these social contacts were differ 
entiated into categories, some types of behavior jn. 
creased with age, others decreased. Age was foyn, 
to be related to the growing complexity of goo) 
patterns.—E. D. Hunt (Brown). , 


2673. Coetzee, J. C. Die voorstellinge vay ', 
groep skoolkinders oor die verhouding van God to: 
die mens. (The concepts of a group of schoo 
children concerning the relation of God to man) 
Ned. Tijdschr. Psychol., 1937, 5, 278-291.—A groy 
of 157 boys and 159 girls between the ages of 8 ang 
16, enrolled in South African public schools ang 
coming from Calvinistic homes, were asked ty 
describe what was meant by seven religious concepts 
“Correct”’ or rational definitions were obtained jp 
the following proportions: creation (82%), answer ty 
prayer (72%), consolation (67%), temptation (68° 
forgiveness (40%), redemption (40%), and blessing 
(39%). Differences between boys and girls were 
negligible, but those between children belonging to 
different age groups and grades were considerable 
“Correct” replies increased from 29% to 97% for the 
concept of prayer with increasing age, and from 
Grade I to Grade VI the percentage “‘correct”’ for al 
questions increased steadily from 36 to 78. Wrong 
answers were evenly distributed in the different 
grades, but “no answer”’ decreased steadily from 
48% to 7%. Considerable differences were als 
found to exist between individuals of the same age, 
sex, and grade.—H. Beaumont (Kentucky). 


2674. Dawley, A. A child’s new organization of 
self in a brief treatment situation. Family, 193), 
18, 268-272.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


2675. Dearborn, W. F., Rothney, J. W. M., é 
Shuttleworth, F. K. Data on the growth of public 
school children. Monogr. Soc. Res. Child Develpm. 
1938, 3, No. 1. Pp. 136.—This monograph presents 
repeated physical and mental measurements on /4/ 
boys and 806 girls selected from the records of the 


1 
hath 


s0Cla 


. Harvard Growth Study. Administrative and edi- 


torial procedures with regard to anthropometne 
measurements are described. The individual ca 
numbers are classified by periods of maximum 
growth. There are also sections on intelligence 
tests, occupational code, an explanation of the 
detailed data, and an annotated bibliography 
the Harvard Growth Study.—F. G. Allen (Brown). 


2676. Dennis, W., & Dennis, M. G. Behavior 
development in the first year as shown by fory 
biographies. Psychol. Rec., 1937, 1, 349-361—- 
Excluding references in Spanish, Italian and Jap 
anese, the authors examined the 40 fullest available 
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hies of children in the first year of life to 
oresent the data in tabular and usable form. Certain 
“oyrce material is rejected, and only those behavior 
ems reported and dated by ten or more biographers 
_re recorded, with the median age for the appearance 
nf each item. Objective definitions of the 50 items 
re formulated and stated. A comparison of the 
»edians in this study with those in Shirley’s data 
chows relatively little discrepancy.—P.S. de Q. 
bot (Simmons). 

2677, Dimock, H. S. Rediscovering the adoles- 
cent. New York: Association Press, 1937. Pp. 
vy + 287. $2.75.—The author’s work is based on 
his two-year study of 200 boys whose ages ranged 
from 12 to 14 at the beginning of the study. His 
interests cover a wide range of phenomena related to 
the development of the adolescent from prepubes- 
cence to postpubescence, such as physical growth, 
moral and religious notions, play activities, per- 
sonality factors, and socio-economic background.— 
K. S. Yum (Chicago). 

2678. Evans, J. W. The etiology and treatment 
of enuresis. J. Pediat., 1937, 11, 683-690.—R. R. 
Willoughby (Brown). 

2679. Fenton, N. Child guidance in California 
communities. Part 5. reatment procedures 
suggested by Bureau workers. J. juv. Res., 198d, 
21, 225-235.—An analysis of the recommendations 
made in individual cases shows that they tend to fall 
into the following categories: adjustment of home 
situation; educational adjustment; concerning physi- 


biograft 


LG 


cal well-being; social adjustment in home, school, 


and community; miscellaneous. The author feels 
that the analysis shows a “confirmation of the fact 
that communities which aim to do all that is neces- 
sary for the welfare of maladjusted children need to 
improve their facilities for intensive psychiatric 
treatment and for psychiatric social work."” Em- 
phasis is put on the necessity for the introduction of 
“techniques of mental hygiene in the school through 
the training of teachers and the modification of the 
curriculum to integrate the principles of mental 
hygiene in the daily life of children in the classroom.” 
The bibliography includes 8 references.— F. M. Tea- 
garden (Pittsburgh). 

2080. Frank, L.K. The fundamental needs of the 
child. Peabody Reflector, 1937, 10, 411-413; 418.— 
Rivalry, fear, and other emotions are discussed.— 
N. B. Cuff (Eastern Kentucky). 


2681. Garrison, K. C. The crippled child. Pea- 
body Reflector, 1938, 11, 55-56.—‘“There is no 
specific point of separation between those that are 
classified as normal in bony structure and those 
designated as crippled.” The results of therapy and 
ways of preventing crippled children from becoming 
socially maladjusted are cited from several sources.— 
N. B. Cuff (Eastern Kentucky). 

2682. Good, C. V. Introduction: research dealing 
with exceptional groups. J. except. Child., 1938, 
Jan. (extra issue), 3-6.—This paper introduces the 
entire series of articles in this extra issue of 
the journal. The issue presents a summary of 


2677-2688 


the research that has been carried on concerning the 
various types of handicapped children, including 
unpublished masters’ and doctors’ theses as well as 
published material. The four universities in which 
the greatest number of graduate theses in this field 
were done are, in order: University of Southern 
California, State University of Iowa, New York 
University, and Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. All other universities in which one or more 
research studies in this field have been reported are 
listed.— L. A. Averill (Worcester Teachers College). 


2683. Griineberg, R. Ein “typischer” Fall von 
Enuresis nocturna. (A “typical” case of nocturnal 
enuresis.) Z. Kinderpsychiat., 1938, 4, 132-140.— 
Second and completing installment of a discussion 
of the symptoms and therapy of a case of nocturnal 
enuresis.—D. Shakow (Worcester State Hospital). 


2684. Hardy, M.C. Aspects of home environment 
in relation to behavior at the elementary school age. 
J. juv. Res., 1937, 21, 206-—225.—This is a ‘‘compara- 
tive study of well adjusted and poorly adjusted 
children.” Records covering a four-year period 
were obtained for 215 white boys and 194 white girls 
from 395 families. Personal interviews, question- 
naires, rating scales, and special reports provided the 
data. A detailed study was made of 110 well 
adjusted and 144 poorly adjusted children out of this 
total group. The conclusion is reached that there is 
“no evidence of a close relation between child 
behavior and any of the large number of situations 
investigated. Neither singly nor in combination 
were definite associations established. . . . It is not 
unlikely that in the cumulative effect of these small 
differences in the home environments significant 
relationships to patterns of behavior may be found.” 
There is no bibliography.— F. M. Teagarden (Pitts- 
burgh). 

2685. Hetzer, H. Der miitterliche Wille zum 
Kind. (The maternal desire for children.) Arch. 
Bevilk-Wiss. BevdlkPolit., 1936, 6, 172.—P. L. 
Krieger (Leipzig). 

2686. Horst, L. v. d. De psychische gesteldheid 
van het studeerende meisje. (The mental attitude 
of the co-ed.) Ned. Tijdschr. Psychol., 1937, 5, 
3-20.—Answers given by a number of co-eds to a 
questionnaire concerning their occupational plans 
and their attitudes towards love and marriage showed 
that they tend to favor a combination of a career and 
a family and are unwilling to surrender either 
ambition. Only a study of alumnae can show 
whether this combination is feasible-—H. Beaumont 
(Kentucky). 


2687. Iancu, A. Copiii dificili. (Problem chil- 
dren.) Freamatul Scoalei, 1937, 3, 345-353.— 
Theoretical and psychological considerations on 
problem children. Special attention is given to 
organic factors which make a satisfactory adaptation 
impossible.— N. Marginean (Cluj, Rumania). 


2688. Isaacs, S. Security for young children. 
Child Study, 1937, 15, 35-57.—R. R. Willoughby 
(Brown). 
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2689. Israel, R. H. The general practitioner and 
the neurotic child. Penn. med. J., 1937, 41, 91-94.— 
R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


2690. Jahr, H. M. Bad habits in good babies. 
Hygeia, Chicago, 1937, 15, 696-699 ; 805—807 ; 903-905 ; 
993-996; 1115-1118.— R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


2691. Kanner, L. The invalid reaction in children. 
J. Pediat., 1937, 11, 341-355.—R. R. Willoughby 
(Brown). 


2692. Keys, N., & Guilford, M.S. The validity 
of certain adjustment inventories in predicting 
problem behavior. J. educ. Psychol., 1937, 28, 641- 
655.—A study of the value of the Sims score card 
for socio-economic status, Bell adjustment inven- 
tory, Bernreuter personality inventory, and Loof- 
bourow-Keys personal index in predicting problem 
behavior of ninth- and tenth-grade children, the 
latter measured by the Haggerty-Olson-Wickman 
rating schedule and independent supervisors’ ratings. 
The intercorrelation of the behavior ratings obtained 
by the two techniques was .26 + .05 for the boys and 
55 + .03 for the girls. ‘“‘Low but statistically 
significant correlations with problem behavior were 
found for scores on the Bell adjustment inventory 
and three subsections thereof, the Sims score card, 
and the Bernreuter dominance-submission scale” 
(maximum r = .34). The Loofbourow-Keys per- 
sonal index (1937 edition) gave an average r of .67 
after correction for attenuation—A. W. Melton 
(Missouri). 


2693. Krumholz, L. E. Studies of miscellaneous 


physical conditions. J. except. Child., 1938, Jan. 
(extra issue), 28-32.—The paper summarizes studies 
reported in left-handedness, endocrine disorders, 
post-encephalitis, and epilepsy. A bibliography is 
presented in each of these areas of research.—L. A. 
Averill (Worcester Teachers College). 


2694. Mesina, R. [The tonic reactions of the 
normal child due to position and movement. | 
Riv. clin. pediat., 1936, 34, 510.—The tonic reactions 
resulting from position and movement were observed 
in 150 normal children. Especial attention was paid 
to the time of their appearance and disappearance. 
When something, such as a finger, is put into the 
mouth of a child, the child will press on it with his 
lips. This reaction is present in all normal babies at 
birth. At the end of one year it is present in 57% 
of babies and at the end of a year and a half in but 


7%. When something is placed against the palm - 


of a baby’s hand, the baby will grasp it strongly. 
This grasping reaction is present in all babies at 
birth, in 90% of babies in the first six months of life, 
in 69% in the second six months, and in 33% in the 
third six months. A similar grasping reaction of the 
feet is noticed when the finger is pressed along the 
sole near the toes. At birth all babies show this 
reaction. It is present in 96% of babies in the first 
six months of life, in 71% in the second six months, 
and in 40% in the third six months. If when a baby 
lies on its back one leg is taken and flexed, the other 
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will be drawn automatically into the same Positi 
This reaction is present in all babies up to 3 months 
of age. During the second six months of life it j 
found in 76% of babies, and in the third six monthsis 
only 27%. If a baby is held face down and dew 
elevated, the child may show extension of the h 
a tendency to opisthotonos, and flexion at the elbow 
and at the knee. This phenomenon appears is 
children at about 2 months of age. It is present in 
96% of children between 3 and 6 months of age and 
in only 61% in the second half year of life, 4 
similar reaction may be observed in children held 
suspended by their feet. Other reactions of the neck 
and of the eyes are described, as are the reactions 
to standing and crawling.—(Courtesy Child Develpm, 
Abstr.) 

2695. Zietz, K. Kindliche Erklirungsversychs 
fiir Naturerscheinungen. (Children’s attempts tp 
explain natural phenomena.) Z. pddag. Psychol 
1937, 38, 219-228.—Zietz, a science teacher in the 
public schools, elicited through informal discussiog 
the explanations of 280 boys, 10-14 years old, fg 
thunderstorms, wind and planetary movements 
He found that naive theories survive independent 
of school instruction or under a thin layer of science, 
Even the modest amount of science taught ia 
elementary schools can be assimilated only partially, 
The child early grasps from experience the principle 
of “practical causality,” but he applies it to natural 
phenomena in general by an immediate uncritical 
expansion of his restricted world. His thinking 
moves in a causal circle; it is not a linked, but still 
a labile structure, in which every process may func 
tion reversibly as cause or effect. The 13-year-old 
felt a doubt, which they could not formulate, ast 
the “circular theory,’’ and developed compromisx 
theories. Some of the 14-year-olds grasped th 
logical impossibility. Through the realism and 
materialism of his ideas, the child repeats th 
historical development of theories of physical 
science; in fact, the identity with the theories d 
antiquity, particularly Aristotle's, is striking—& 
E. Morse (Baltimore). 

2696. Zorbaugh, H. Is instability inherent i 
giftedness and talent? Proc. 3 Conf. Educ. excep 
Child, 1937, May, 17-24.—In this paper some of the 
evidence for the frequent association of genius with 
instability is discussed. The question is aske 
“Is instability inherent in the organism which came 
the potentiality of genius, or is the instability ... 
the result of the life history of genius?” Childres 
with IQ’s of 180 and above may be studied with 
reference to this question. 5 cases are cited, 
their records suggest no inherent association of the 
two traits. Conclusions are drawn in regard to 
type of adjustment made by these gifted children 
These adjustments seem to be related to the appear 
ance of social uniqueness given by the 
talented.—C. N. Cofer (Brown). 


[See also abstracts 2233, 2302, 2303, 2306, 
2326, 2400, 2406, 2426, 2442, 2456, 2525, 2620, 
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